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Making the War Safe for Childhood 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


A youthful Harold Bauer, whose education in an experimental school may be. 
interrupted by the war 


I. The Case for Conservation 


N 1212 A. D., when all Europe was torn by its failure 
to wrest Palestine from the hands of Mohammedan 
conquerors, and Pope Innocent III was exhorting the 
nations of Christendom to engage in another great ex- 

pedition against the barbarians, there occurred those extraor- 
dinary uprisings that have since been called the children’s 
crusades. ; : 

Thousands of boys and girls in France, and other thou- 
sands in Germany, gathered together as if by magic and 


marched from town to town, singing songs of religious tri- 
umph wherever they went. The lad Stephen led the French 
children, Nicholas the German. At every village the num- 
bers of the marchers increased. Youths left their ploughs and 
herds to join and even men and women yielded to the spell. 
Mothers with babes at their breasts trudged along behind. 
Townspeople gave the marchers food and encouragement as 
they passed, ‘and apparently believed that in the pure hearts 
of these children lay the power that would at last restore 
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Christ’s tomb and holy places to their rightful possessors. 
Witnesses declared that the children were inspired by God 
or had come together in answer to messages received from 
angels. 

No record exists that the children ever reached Palestine. 
A number of them, arriving at Genoa, broke up into groups 
and tried to embark at different points. One shipowner 
tried to monopolize the passage of the children and other 
practical spirits of the time did their best to turn the enthu- 
siasm and needs of the children into money for their own 
pockets. According to one report, seven hundred were ship- 
wrecked on an island in the Aegean. All seem to have be- 
come at last discouraged. ‘Many perished,’ we read, “of 
hardships, hunger and thirst in the forests and waste places; 
raany were despoiled by the Lombards, many were sold into 
slavery in divers places.” + 

It was only then that the scales fell from men’s eyes. Pop- 
ular feeling underwent a quick revulsion. Such of the youth- 
ful adventurers as reached home were described as com- 
ing back in humiliation and disgrace; young girls who had 
gone forth as virgins returned in shame. Divine inspiration 
was no longer cited as the cause of the uprising. . With failure 
came the explanation that the whole movement was “the 
work of the devil.” We must remember that child life was 
then understood even less perfectly than now and that chil- 
dren were apt to be regarded with superstition or treated 
with neglect. What remorse was felt by the adults who had 
encouraged the children is not recorded, though there is evi- 
dence that some intelligent observers felt keenly the loss both 
to the young folk and their families. At any rate, the cru- 
sades did no good to the cause that called them forth and great 
harm to the children who took part in them. “The whole en- 
terprise seems clearly to have been one of those fruitless sacri- 
fices of childhood to a passionate cause that only an age of 
ignorance or fervor can produce. 

Today we are in danger of repeating this sacrifice. To be 
sure, we are not sending child crusaders against a far enemy. 
But nations are fighting nations as peoples, not as armies, 
and the children are not exempt. We are confronted 
with proposals in many quarters which would strip children of 
some of the protections that civilization has slowly thrown 
about them. In the first months of war emergency meas- 
ures have been advocated which would do nothing less than 
undermine their health, stunt their growth, interfere 
with their education, make them laborers before their time 
and set them on the paths of wrong conduct. For all 
of this we have neither superstition nor ignorance as our 
excuse. 

Child life is not an unopened book to us. We know 
something of both its nature and its needs. It is no longer 
regarded as a span of years to be bridged as chance directs. 
It is a period of growth and of delicately adjusted training. 
Child life calls for nourishment, for pure. milk, clean homes 
and health in mothers. It demands extraordinary protection 
against disease at a time when our mode of living puts new 
strains upon. young bodies. ‘These bodies need to be made 
supple and hardy, fit vessels for courage and independence. 
Childhood is sensitive also and quick to respond; a mere word 
may change its outlook on life. It needs, therefore, education 
and wise leadership. It requires a complex equipment of ma- 
terial objects: schools, devices for play, laboratories, gymna- 
siums, whatever will make for physical strength and mental 
alertness. To control and direct this equipment it needs a 


(1) The Children’s Crusades, by D. C. Munro, Am. Hist. Review, Vol. 19, 
pages 522-23. 
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staff from the older generation: men and women skilled im 
childhood’s ways, physicians and nurses who have studied 
child hygiene, teachers, play leaders, persons fitted to build 
up moral strength. It needs, too, an enriching study of 
the arts, of music, of coloring and of form. To obtain all 
these is a task as essential as it is difficult, for children must) } 
face life whole when they grow up and their ability to do soy 
depends primarily upon the preparatory years. ; 
_ The evils that come from depriving children of these things) | 
are irreparable. Increased infant mortality; anamic and un-— 
dernourished youth; a generation of spindlings, illiterates and), 
poor producers; juvenile and adult delinquents; bad parent-7 }}, 
age for the coming generation—these are some of the effects of | 
neglect and exploitation. Such effects cut at the root of | 
democratic life. The first requisites of success in self-govern- | 
ment are sound physique and trained intelligence. Without 
them, we cannot progress or help the rest of the world to- 
ward democracy. Nor can we hope readily to repair our 
neglect of these things, for once denied they show their evil | 
fruitage only when it is too late to make amends. | 

England is learning this lesson well in the present war. 
Like us, her military strength had to be made available quick-| 
ly. In the first rush, the children were forgotten. Wasted | 
human stock, grim economy, the policy of making every in-7 9 
stitution and service bear the burden alike, have in three | 
swift years brought their recoil. “Today the nation is con- 
cerned as never before in the preparation of her future citi-> § 
zens. Provision for the physical care of mothers and infants ¥ 
has increased, the government has asked for the largest addi- | 
tion to its educational budget ever voted, and committees are 
studying the training of children from a dozen viewpoints. An_ 
official recommendation has just been made for a compulsory - i. 
national system of education for all children between five and 
eighteen years of age. = 

English experience is beginning to be duplicated in this— 
country. We had been less than three months ip the war 
when some of us were in full stampede against childhood. — 
When D1. Baker, chief of the division of child hygiene of the 
New York Department of Health, tried recently to interest — 
an audience of women in the care of children, she was met _ 
with the question, “Is this meeting called to discuss the feed- 
ing of children or preparations for war?” ‘What can we do- 
for our country?” asked another woman. “I want to nurse 
wounded soldiers,” said a third. 

No one would propose letting wounded soldiers go with-— 
out nursing, but that need not preclude an intelligent dis- 
tribution of our health resources. Already nurses’ associa~ , 
tions, social settlements and others are expressing concern — 
over the undiscriminating shift of personnel from civil to 
military duties. Nurses and doctors skilled in children’s dis- © 
eases are leaving their practice for what seems to them a_ 
more patriotic or adventurous service elsewhere. Similarly, 
an unconsidered diversion of boy club leaders, educators and — 
play leaders is likely to take place. 

Throughout the spring legislatures and other official bodies — 
waived restrictions and lowered standards affecting the health, 
education and labor of women and children in a number of 
states. Governors have been given arbitrary power to set 
aside safeguards, newly created commissions have been armed 
with authority to do anything that “public safety’? demands, 
and commissioners of education, state boards of education 
and local education authorities have themselves in some 
instances led in shortening school terms and arranging for 
children of tender age to leave school for farm and factory 
work. 
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For all of this arguments of military necessity have been 
irged. We have been told that food is short, labor scarce, 
hat the country is in the throes of a crisis, and that chil- 
yen must do their part. “The basic facts in the situation are 
me thing, their needful and competent bearing on young folk 
nother, and not the least of the patriotic responsibilities in 
the midst of this new, tremendous business of war is for 
<een watchfulness by. those who in the past have resisted the 
sicroachment upon child life of congestion, industrialism and 
other manifestations of adult stress. Already American agen- 
ies concerned with the welfare of children, alive to that ex- 
erience abroad which should make the repetition of European 
nustakes needless. are themselves putting forth programs for 


HEN a French writer asked, nine months after the 
beginning of hostilities, “Where is the school?” he 
vas compelled to answer: “It is in a store, in a gymnasium, 


ina labor hall, in the hall of the Conseil Général, in the crypt 


of a church, in a courthouse, in a museum, in a public library.” 

This picture of school buildings given over to barracks and 
hospitals, while children hunt classroom space in whatever out- 
of-the-way spot they can find it, is, of course, not so likely to 
be seen in this country as in those nearer the conflict. Never- 
cheless, there are interferences with education that we shall 
aot readily escape. Some of these have already overtaken us. 
A number of cities have listened to the plea that school need 
aot keep in war time, and some state legislatures have vied 
with each other in releasing boys and girls from school disci- 
pline for war time work. 

The war was not five weeks old when Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Vermont gave some official or commission 
the power to suspend laws during war time. In Connecticut 
and New Hampshire it is the governor who was given power 
to set aside labor laws if requested by the Council of National 
Defense. Vermont gave its commissioner of industries, acting 
with the approval of the governor, power to suspend the law 
regulating hours of labor of women and children. 

Other states were not slow to follow. Massachusetts cre- 
ated'a commission of five persons with power to suspend any 
law licensing or regulating labor or the employment of labor, 
or any law affecting in any manner the conditions of labor. 
This power can be exercised only upon the application of an 
employer who declares that a law of the sort described inter- 
feres with work that he is doing and that it is required by an 
emergency arising out of the war. The law applies, more- 
over, only for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

New York, after hearings at which the objections were fully 
presented by officials of the state labor and health departments 
and by private individuals, gave to the state education author- 
ity power to suspend the compulsory education law from 
April 1 to November 1 each year. California took similar 
action. There the legislature granted power to the state board 
of education to reduce the school term to six months ‘when 
necessary for agricultural or horticultural purposes.” The- 
term is now legally six months but is actually much longer in 
many places. 

In Minnesota a newly created Public Service Commission 


‘was given authority to “do anything necessary for public 


safety, protection of life, public or private property,” and also 


anything necessary that “military, civil and industrial re- 
sources” may be most efficiently applied toward the defense 
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conserving the health and education of the children of the 
war years. 

It is to serve these efforts that the present articles are writ- 
ten. For ultimate solutions and measures of improvement the 
good sense and resourcefulness of the American people will 
have to answer. Only a reportorial service is attempted here: 
to set forth something of what foreign experience may have 
ready for our hands, to discover pitfalls and needs at home, 
and to gather together from various American communities 
and social workers what they have to offer for the service 
of all, in the way of methods by which we can preserve with- 
out loss of present national efficiency our care of the com- 
ing generation. 


IT. Schooling and Child Labor 


of state and nation. Governor Burnquist has interpfeted this 
to mean that the commission “might have power to suspend 
laws relating to the hours of labor and similar laws,” but the 
state department of labor and industries is contending that 
no such power has been given to the commission. 

These are the specific acts of legislatures. In several states 
relaxation has occurred without legislation. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Education decreed that farm and garden 
work should be valid excuse for absence from school, and that 
children in good standing over twelve years of age might be 
credited with such work in lieu of school attendance. A similar 
plan made headway in New Jersey, except that there an age 
limit of fourteen is put upon boys who are excused. 

In an open letter to school officials the superintendent of 
schools of Baltimore County, Maryland, authorized an elab- 
orate system of employment for boys and girls who are “old 
enough to be of real productive value.’ ‘This reads like a 
chapter from those by-laws which progressive Englishmen rec- 
ognize as the chief disgrace in their antiquated educational sys- 
tem. According to this letter, children over thirteen who have 
attended school for 100 days in the year may be employed 
without permits; those who have attended less must have per- 
mits. A permit may be issued, moreover, to a child under thir- 
teen if the child is not “too immature.” The permits are 
good for twenty school days or less and may be renewed on 
the application of parents. On days when children are not em- 
ployed they are required to attend school. 

In North Dakota the attorney general has interpreted the 
law exempting children from school attendance “‘in case of 
necessity” to apply to children of school age who are actually 
at work tilling the soil. 

Probably these instances do not exhaust the list of states 
that have relaxed their standards or made relaxation possible 
since war began in April. What states will follow and how 
far the process will go in those that take such action cannot 
be foretold. We know that in England early in the war con- 
servative estimates placed the number at well over 100,000 of 
boys and girls of eleven, twelve and thirteen years of age who 
had been prematurely excused from school for work upon 
farms and in factories. ‘This and other acts of relaxation and 
economy caused an exasperated educator in Parliament to de- 
clare that the school system of the country was “like the ruins 
of Louvain.” ? One cause of the radical change in English pol- 
icy, only now bearing fruit, was the report of the Health of 
Munition Workers’ Committee, which investigated conditions 
of labor and the effect of premature entrance into industry 


? For a fuller statement of English experience see The Children’. it i 
the War, by the same author, the Survey, February 3, 1917, etch ig 
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on children and reported that the children “are drawing on 
their strength.” The committee sounded this further warning: 


At the present time when war is destroying so much of its best 
manhood, the nation is under special obligation to secure that the 
rising generation grows up strong and hardy, both in body and char- 
acter. It is necessary to guard not only against immediate break- 
down, but also against the imposition of strains that may stunt 
future growth and development. 

As already indicated, the English have awakened for the 
time being from their traditional apathy toward education. 
Government committees are studying the subject, newspa- 
pers are discussing it, the people themselves are excited about 
it. In all this interest the question most frequently asked is: 
What is going to happen to education after the war? A de- 
partmental committee formed last year to consider juvenile 
education in relation to post-bellum employment has just made 
a series of recommendations that shows the new trend of 
thought. 

The committee declared that the solution to the problem 
lies in a 
complete change of temper and outlook on the part of the people of 
this country as to what they mean . . . to make of their boys and 
girls. 4 

It asks: 

Can the conception of the juvenile as primarily a little wage- 
earner be replaced by the conception of the juvenile as primarily 
the workman and the citizen in training? Can it be established 
that the educational purpose is to be the dominating one, without as 
well as within the school doors, during those formative years be- 
tween 12 and 18? If not, clearly no remedies at all are possible in 
the absence of the will by which alone they could be rendered 
effective.” 

The two main reforms recommended by the committee are 
a uniform school-leaving-age of fourteen throughout Eng- 
land and the abolition of all exemptions from attendance below 
that age; second, the establishment of day continuation classes 
for children between fourteen and eighteen with compulsory 
attendance not less than eight hours a week or 320 hours a 
year. Shortly after the appearance of this report, the new 
president of the British Board of Education, Herbert Fisher, 
in his maiden speech before the House of Commons, asked for 
the largest increase in the educational budget that Parlia- 
ment has ever been asked to grant. No less than £3,829,000 
over last year’s sum was requested by Mr. Fisher. The vote 
in 1915-16 was slightly over £15,000,000 so that the increase 
asked for amounts to 25 per cent. “This amazing request was 
actually applauded by members of the House. Speeches on 
education usually serve to scatter that historic body but Mr. 
Fisher was listened to with eagerness. Cheers greeted his 
statement that the amount spent on education must be taken 
“in the general context of national expenditure,” and sympa- 
thetic laughter burst forth when he said that the total sum so 
spent now is only eight times England’s annual importation 
of oranges and bananas. 

Other countries, also, have seen the error of early policies. 
France, after almost two years of exemptions, has restored 
her prohibition against night-work for girls under eighteen 
and has provided that other night workers shall be subject 
to medical supervision. She now has under consideration a 
bill to establish a system of continuation schools, and to re- 
quire part-time attendance during working hours by all chil- 
dren under seventeen years of age. “This proposal has the 
endorsement of the Minister of Commerce and of business 
men throughout the country. In Italy the Central Committee 
on Industrial Mobilization has taken steps to protect the health 
of the workers, and in Russia a movement was under way one 


3 Final report of the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in 
Relation to Employment After the War, Vol. I, T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
Lundon, W. C. Price 6d. net (Cd. 8512). 
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year before the revolution to raise the age limit for childre 
in industry. 
’ Our own conditions differ vastly, of course, font those ¢ 
England and the other countries at war. Education has be 
more highly prized among us than among most peoples. 
“highway” to our universities has been broader and more trav- 
elled, and we have been before others in providing free edu 
cation for all children. Nevertheless, we are far from having 
a “compulsory national system,” such as is now demanded ir 
England, for every child between five and eighteen. 
many states school attendance laws are poorly enforced 
make only mild demands upon children, while three states 
allow local option in attendance and one—Mississippi—hez 
no compulsory provision whatever. In eleven states, all told, 
children are permitted to leave school before fourteen and 
in thirty the educational requirement for children leaving 
school for work is lower than the fifth grade. ‘Three-fourths 
of all children entering the first grade leave at the age of | 
fourteen or fifteen, while only 28 per cent reach the high | | 
school, only 11 per cent graduate, and only 1.4 per cent com- | 
plete a college course. — 


How We Stand 
Provisions respecting the employment of children nea 
strengthening also. The federal child labor law, passed 1 
year, left 1,850,000 working children unaffected. Moreove 


28 states have no regulation of street trades and 20 states 
have poor regulation. 

23 states need night messenger laws. 

28 states permit children under 16 to work more than 8 
hours a day in stores or other local establishments. 

19 states permit children under 16 to work at night in stores 
or other local establishments. 

26 states do not require medical examination of children 
for work permits. 

12 states have no educational 
work permits.” 


requirements whatever for 
= 
The rural school term in some of our states is only 20 or 
30 days. Farm children on the whole have a term 46 days | 
shorter than urban children and the average daily attendance” 
in rural schools is 11.7 per cent lower than that in city 
schools. “I believe,” says Commissioner Claxton, “no other 
great nation of the world has so short an average school term 
for its rural schools.” ; 
These are but a few of the conditions that warn us against) 
an easygoing attitude toward existing standards, to say noth- 
ing of panicky efforts to break them down. When legislators” 
propose to weaken the fabric of education provided for our. 
children still further, we are justified in asking why. 
this must be done. Standards once lowered are not quick 
to be restored, and the phrase ‘“‘for the duration of the war,” 
by which our fears are sought to be allayed, is easily forgotten. 
Moreover, many of the measures now proposed, have little . 
to do with war and are in no wise essential to the success of 
our arms. ‘ 
Against the proposals to release school children for work on_ 
farms and elsewhere, the National Child Labor Committee— 
has set a constructive program. This divides children 
at the age of fourteen, and proposes rigid supervision over the - 
employment of all above that limit who may be legally put , 
to work. For children under fourteen the committee urges 
that teachers, boy scout leaders, playground directors and oth- _ 
ers interested in child welfare be organized into summer agri- 
cultural faculties and that such children be allowed to do only . 
home and school gardening under the supervision of these 
groups. The committee urges that there be no exemption 
from school attendance. 


4The Next Shapes in Child Labor Reform, a bulletin of the National Child / 
Labor Committee, November, 1916; page 142 


Congress has appropriated $150,000 for the administration 
-f the federal child labor law; this law becomes effective Sep- 
jember 1. Too see that it is enforced in every state and small 
{| ommunity in the union is now the imperative task of the 
riends of children. Meanwhile, President Wilson recently 
ippointed the members of the Federal Board for Vocational 
‘ducation, which is to administer the Smith-Hughes act. 
‘his act grants money to the states from the federal treas- 
Wary for teaching vocational subjects in the public schools ; twen- 
Wy-nine states have accepted its provisions so far. To see 
hat the technical training that it is possible to provide under 
this law is held to high educational standards and that it does 
not subordinate real training in character and technique to 
he ends of mere wage-earning is the duty of people in every 
Wstate where it may be tried. 

A third measure with an important bearing on education is 
now pending in Congress. ‘This is the act to grant federal 
Yzid to states for elementary education. “The appropriations 
are divided into three sums: one for the elimination of il- 
literacy, one for the Americanization of immigrants, and the 
third for improving rural education. ‘The act would appro- 
jpriate fifty millions the first year and increase this by $10,- 
9000,000 annually until $100,000,000 is reached, which is to 
The aim of the 
For 
Severy dollar to be granted by the federal government the state 
‘or community would have to spend one dollar. The ad- 
‘ministering board, which would be the same as that of the 


‘) tion to be carried on under it. The measure has been opposed 
/on the ground that education ought to be regarded as a local 
| function, a point met by John Dewey when he said that as 
| ‘the results . . . of bad education cannot be confined to any 
| particular locality” the kind of education provided cannot be 
| tegarded as an exclusively local problem. The chief argu- 
‘ | ments in support of the measure are the unequal ability of the 
states to provide adequate educational facilities, the advantage 
of stimulation by the federal government and the immediate 
need’ of improvement for the sake of the nation and the chil- 
| dren as a whole. 


Shut-up Schools 


Ir was been a popular cry since war was declared that schools 
and colleges should close early and open late in order that 
students might devote themselves to work of a military or 
military-industrial nature. The men students of one state 
| university in the middle west were suddenly notified some time 
before the normal ending of the term last spring that all 
classes would be closed to them for the remainder of the year. 
Even high schools and elementary schools felt the impulse 
to shut up shop and let the children go home, or go anywhere. 

This cry runs counter to one of the most potent develop- 
ments in education in the past decade. ‘That is the movement 
to lengthen the school year. Although few communities have 
so far achieved a really all-year school, many have taken 
steps in that direction and both parents and teachers appear 
to be gratified. Summer sessions have become more numer- 
ous and vacation schools in which dull pupils make up lost 
work and bright pupils gain a grade are now common through- 
out the country. 

The cry is opposed, moreover, to the spirit of President Wil- 
‘son’s recent letter to Commissioner Redfield, which favored 
’ keeping vocational schools open throughout the summer. Such 
a program would be both industrially helpful to the nation 
ignc good for the pupils themselves, the President held. 
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Apparently we need to be encouraged to take a solid stand 
upon our belief that education is strength and not weakness. 
We should not allow ourselves to be pushed from this belief by 
the ghosts of unfounded fears. No enemy is likely to prove so 
immediately menacing that we must stop educating our youth 
to grapple with him. Moreover, every day of education that is 
gained is so much added preparation for the struggle, in what- 
ever form and at whatever time it may come. We could prob- 
ably do nothing that would better please any nation hostile to us 
—whether that hostility is economic, racial or military—than 
to close our schools and neglect the training of our children. 
Let us not give this aid and comfort to our enemies. ‘There 
is something in your school board education after all,” wrote 
a naval officer to an English school inspector not long ago. 
His verdict may need repetition here. If education is good, 
it is good as long as there are children to profit by it. 
“When the war is over,’ Commissioner Claxton points 
out, “there will be such demands upon this country for 
men and women of scientific knowledge, technical- skill, 
and general culture as have never before come to any coun- 
try.’ He thinks, therefore, that the number of students in 
our schools and colleges ought to be “much larger than 


usual,” and urges every boy and girl who graduated from a 


high school in the spring to enter some higher institution of 
learning this fall. Only one in seventy-one of those who 
enter the public schools do so now. He advises all 
schools of whatever grade to keep their full quota of 
officers and teachers and thinks that with respect to some 
kinds of schools, such as kindergartens, there will be need of a 
greater number than before. Evening continuation classes 
should be formed for boys and girls who cannot attend the day 
sessions of high schools, and every city should conduct evening 
classes for its adults. More and better normal schools will be 
required also, for “in few states is the supply of well-trained 
teachers equal to the demand” and the coming of peace will 
but intensify this lack. Finally, the federal commissioner be- 
lieves that high schools should give greater attention than 
usual to chemistry, physics and biology, as well as to indus- 
trial, civic and social subjects, and that every opportunity 
should be afforded for intensive laboratory instruction in engi- 
neering and other technical and professional branches. 

One of the fields in which there has been a marked in- 
crease of interest in this country in recent years is that of ex- 
periment in education. Ever since Professor Dewey founded 
his school of education at Chicago University in 1902, schools 
for developing this and that idea in educational theory have 
been the vogue. The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
has compiled a list of twenty-seven that now exist, though 
this number is not presumed to be complete. Most of the ex- 
periments are the private efforts of teachers who have felt 
varying degrees of rebellion against traditional methods. Oc- 
casionally experiments have been conducted in public schools, 
such as William Wirt’s work-study-play program at Gary and 
Miss Barnum’s more recent effort to give full expression to 
the impulses of children in West Orange, N. J. While 
large fortunes have been placed at the disposal of a few ex- 
perimenters, by far the greater number have had the handi- 
cap of extremely modest means and not a few have faced al- 
most insuperable difficulties in obtaining support. Nearly all | 
of the experiments have aimed by one method or another to 
free the child from the rigors of formal discipline and to set 
him at liberty to develop his own initiative, talents and_re- 
sources. The conclusions of psychology have been drawn 
upon and an effort has been made to apply whatever ele- 
ments of workable truth there may be in the scientific study 
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of education. However one may judge particular experi- 
ments and experimenters, there can be little doubt that much 
good comes from allowing a considerable latitude to such in- 
quiries. Nearly everything that is valuable in our present 
methods owes its origin to the once obscure teachings or dem- 
onstration of some Herbart, Pestalozzi or Froebel. 

A far-reaching proposal was made in the 1916 report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, by Florence C. 
Fox, a government specialist in educational systems. In so 
far as the movement in experimentation is spasmodic and 
intermittent, there is an element of danger, she thinks, to 
the children experimented upon. She suggests, therefore, that 
general supervision over experiments be given to a board of ex- 
perts and that stations be established throughout the country 
where investigations can be carried on for periods of years. 
This would secure to the movement what it now lacks— 
“balance, coherence and continuity.” Whether such a board, 
unless many-sided in its views and exceptionally free from bias, 
would not prevent the freedom and diversity of method essen- 
tial to experiment in any field, is a question. Meanwhile, it 
seems clear that the attitude most helpful from the public 
will be one of sympathy and broad faith—a willingness to see 
temporarily fruitless efforts continue for the good that is sure 
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Ill. Boys and Farms 


HE most definite service for older boys that has yet 

been suggested as a war measure is work upon farms. In 
nearly every state in the union boys and even girls aged four- 
teen or sixteen and over have been encouraged to engage in 
food production as a patriotic service. In many states school 
officials have taken the lead in this movement and have granted 
credits for work performed on farms. “Your country needs 
you” has become almost as familiar in manifestoes issuing 
from state departments of education as it has in recruiting 
posters. 

Shortage of agricultural labor and the challenge to America 
to-help feed the world are the chief reasons advanced for this 
call to youth. How far such a shortage actually exists, in 
what parts of the country it is most serious and how far 
juvenile labor can be efficiently utilized to make it good, are 
questions that have not been answered with any degree of pre- 
cision. Dean Hunt, head of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at the University of California, says that, “belief in-a 
shortage of farm labor is a chronic state of mind on the part 
of many producers.” On the one hand, a farm census taken 
at the end of April by the school children of New York state 
showed that there were 84 per cent as many hired men on 
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to be in them, and a general disinclination to heed unreasor 
able demands for economy and for results that show today 

A promising and less formal step toward coordinatiol 
lies in the Bureau of Educational Experiments, formed re: 
cently by people who have themselves had first-hand experi 
ence in this field. The bureau’s purpose is not only to suppor 
so far as it is able present experiments, but to initiate new 
ones and to collect and make available for public use infor 
mation about the whole subject. It believes that a broade 
view of education and a large number of teachers expeti- 
mentally minded have already emerged from the efforts the 
have been made. One of the tasks ahead is to sort out ex 
periments that give promise of permanent usefulness, to secure 
closer cooperation among experimenters and some comprehen 
sive plan for utilizing results. | 

What is to be the effect of the war upon this pioneeoiaa 
At best those who engage in it are compelled to struggles 
against heavy odds of custom and inertia. A desire for small) | 
economies and preoccupation with national affairs will inter- 
fere seriously with their work if that part of the public that) | 
js interested does not keep an eye to their welfare. The in- 
terruption and cessation of such experiments now may mean) 
years of loss to educational progress. 


farms then as last year, “when there was also a shortage.” 
Similar conditions were reported in other states, especially, 
states in the east. 

On the other hand, the director of the Delaware College 
Agricultural Experiment Station declared that a sufficiency, 
of farm labor exists in that region; and similar reports come 
from officials in both Kansas and Oklahoma. No uniform comy 
dition has seemed to prevail. 

Aside from shortage of labor as a reason for sending boys te 
the farm, it is advanced that the work there will prove goo@ 
for them or that they will benefit from some form of service 
to their country. 

Meanwhile, the farmer himself has not always been taker? 
into account. Does he want the labor of untrained boys: 
from the cities, or will he use it if he can get it? To these: 
questions both yes and no have been answered. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, general secretary of the National Child Labor Com. 
mittee, declares that replies to a questionnaire sent by him te 
officers of granges and farmers in thirty-two states showeé 
that farmers neither require nor want the help of city chil 
dren. ‘“Inexperienced help from the cities,” says Wallace’. 
Farmer, “is much more bother than it is worth” and adds 
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that “a great deal of hysteria has been shown in this whole 
matter.” In some localities farmers have welcomed the help 
of city boys, especially when these have been supervised by 
trained leaders and the farmer has been relieved of their board. 
_ A plan to house boys in camps under proper supervision 
and with due regard to the moral and educational influences 
surrounding them, and to send them from this camp to neigh- 
boring farms for work, was submitted by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational .Experiments to agricultural experts in many states. 
The opinions received varied. In general, eastern opinions 
favored the plan, while middle western ones were skeptical 
and those farther west were against it. “The reason for this 
seems to be that in the east farms are small, the distances to 
be traveled from camp to work and back again are short, and 
much of the work, such as fruit picking and small vegetable 
picking, can readily be done by boys who have had little or 
no experience. In the west, on the other hand, farms are 
large and the task of conveying boys is correspondingly diffi- 
cult. Moreover, the work is radically different, consisting 
largely of handling machinery and caring for live stock, for 
which city boys were declared by those consulted to be unsuited 
or to require training before they could become of value. 

In this country, as in England, no competent answer can 
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work upon farms. ‘The long working day, the onerousness 
of many of the tasks, the absence of any recognized standard 
of compensation, and the difficulty of effective supervision, 


particularly where children live and work with individual 


farmers—all these create excellent opportunities for overwork 
and underpay. Few farmers, moreover, have either the time 
or the desire to teach children the technique of farming; 
many, of course, lack the ability to do so. As a rule the 
farmer understands little of the nature or shortcomings of 
childhood; if he as a boy happened to be compelled to work 
and to forego schooling, too often he sees no reason why 
other children should not do the same. Doubtless there is 
a growing number of farmers who are capable of taking a 
real interest in their youthful “hands,” but for the most part 
they have neither the training nor the outlook to make such 
interest possible or effective when it exists. 

Several attempts have been made since the United States 
entered the war to overcome these difficulties and to make 
the labor of untrained boys useful in the production of food 
and educationally valuable to the boys themselves. One of 
the most ambitious of these is now in operation in Massachu- 
setts under the Department of Mobilization of Boys for 
Farm Service, which was formed in April at the request of 
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be made to the question whether boys are needed for tarm 
work until adequate wages are paid to adult help. In Scot- 
land and the north of England, where wages are highest, there 
has been the least demand for boy labor since the war began. 
By paying better they have got the adult labor needed. An- 
other sidelight is thrown by the experience in Norfolk, where 
under an agreement overtime by adults has to be paid for at 
the rate of 6d. an hour. Almost no overtime has been worked, 
but only one other county has employed so many children in 
agriculture. [hese facts seem to show that a close relation 
exists between the demand for boy labor and the rate of 
wages for men. In July England adopted a legal minimum 
wage for farm laborers; wage boards were established for 
various areas and no board is to be allowed to make a mini- 
mum of less than $6.25 a week. Whether the shortage of 
farm help in this country can be met by a similar device, or 
by farmers voluntarily raising wages, bears directly upon 
the justification of employing boys. It is one thing to call 
them out as the only recourse in a food emergency; another 
to draft them as cheap labor which will keep down agricul- 
tural pay and ultimately increase the shortage by accentuating 
the movement away from the country of adults. 
‘Unquestionably few forms of labor offer such excellent 
opportunities for the exploitation and abuse of children as 


the Massachusetts Public Safety Commission. The manage- 
ment is closely tied up to the state’s educational machinery, 
most of the members of the central and advisory committees 
being public school men or members of the staff of the state 
agricultural college. 

The plan comprises the establishment of camps in which 
boys live under supervision and from which they go to neigh- 
boring farms to work. On June 1, nine camps had been estab- 
lished ; since then nine others have been projected or set up. 
Boys between sixteen and eighteen years from high schools, 
and over sixteen from state-aided vocational schools, are eligi- 
ble to join. On June 14 Mr. Hamilton wrote: 


The number in a “camp depends entirely on the number of boys 
who can be employed in the vicinity. We do not send out camp 
units except to places where a minimum of 20 can be employed 
within a short time. The camp in North Falmouth may run up 
to 100. About 400 are now in camp. . . 

Boys as a rule are employed by a number of different men in the 
vicinity of the camp. They use bicycles in one camp [for trans- 
portation to and from work], a Ford truck was donated, and in 
another camp the supervisor is using his car. Some of the boys 
are near enough to their work to walk. Probably two-thirds of the 
boys are getting their dinners with the farmers, but have the other 
meals at the camp. 

The State Board of Health is inspecting the sanitary and hygienic 
surroundings, and looking after the water. Most of our boys have 
been inoculated for typhoid before they left home. 
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A minimum wage schedule has been adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Mobilization. “This calls for $2 expense money, but 
no wage for the first week; for not less than $4 a week and 
board thereafter for a boy living on the farm on which he 
works; and not less than $6 a week for a boy living at home 
and working elsewhere. A week is to be six days, though 
“there may be emergency work when a boy will be required 
to work on Sunday.” ‘The decision in emergency cases rests 
between the employer and the supervisor. 

The money for tent floors and equipment was secured by 
private subscription; $8,000 was raised for this purpose. The 
state militia loaned 300 white duck tents of a kind not now 
answering military requirements. Cots and mattresses were 
made for one of the camps by students in manual training and 
sewing classes. 

The kind of supervision over camp life that is sought by 
the department is shown in these extracts from its book of 
instructions: 


The head supervisor should usually be the superintendent of 
schools, or the principal of the high school. In some instances it 
may be desirable for the superintendent to appoint some other man 
as head supervisor. In any event, he should be a man of strong 
executive ability, one who knows boys, and one who will take a 
genuine interest in this project. 
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The head supervisor may act as a supervisor of boys, but when 
25 are enlisted he should have the assistance of one supervisor. An 
additional supervisor should be appointed when the number of 
enlisted boys materially exceeds 25. For a unit of 50 boys there 
should be a head supervisor and two supervisors, etc... . 

The supervisor should be a man who knows the individual boys 
assigned him. He need not perform farm labor, but, acting under 
directions of the head supervisor, he is. responsible for his detail 
of boys. He must make sure that both the employer and the boys 
get “a square deal.’’ The department holds the head supervisor re- 
sponsible for knowing through the supervisor that the moral and 
physical surroundings of the detailed boys are suitable for boys 
sixteen to eighteen years old. 


In the opinion of Mr. Hamilton, the success of this plan 
depends upon keeping the patriotic motive strongly in the 
boy’s mind. ‘To that end the labor of the boy is recognized 
by a bronze badge suitably inscribed and by an “honorable 
discharge” signed by the governor. In addition, his work is 
to count scholastically. Every New England college except 
Harvard, says Mr. Hamilton, has agreed that any high school 
senior who was in good standing when he left school will, 
upon presenting his honorable discharge, be admitted to col- 
lege for a trial term on the recommendation of the high school 
principal, without further examination or certification. 

Another experiment of the same general kind is the “farm 
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Island Food Reserve Battalion, organized last spring to in= 
crease food production. It has turned over the entire organi-~ 
zation, equipment and financing of its camps to the Youn 
Men’s Christian Association of Nassau and Suffolk counties, 
and the supervision of the boys, as well as their recreation and ©, 
life in camp, is in the hands of Young Men’s Christian Asso- % 
ciation officials. “The camps have been endorsed by the Mili- ~| 
tary Training Commission of the state as providing vocational © 
education that may be accepted in lieu of military training. — 

By early summer five camps had been established. Each | 
of these was planned to house forty-nine boys, divided into” 
seven squads. The boys must be sixteen years old or older and 
physically able to do a day’s work. A leader is in charge 
of each squad. He must be eighteen years old and have had 
some farm experience. Each camp has also a director and | 
assistant director, making nine officers in all. The director ~ 
is expected to have had experience in camping and to have 
been successful in boy leadership; it is also regarded as de- 
sirable that he should have had some military training. As © 
the boys, or cadets, as they are called, become proficient they 
are promoted to be leaders of squads. “Iwo cooks are sta- 
tioned at each camp. * 

The boys work on the farms in squids, rarely singly. 


They” 
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are accompanied by their leaders, who supervise them while 
they work. Only tasks actually contributing to food produc- 
tion may be assigned them. On one occasion, when several 
boys were found mowing a lawn, they were withdrawn until 
the employer agreed to give them no more work of that 
sort. When a boy is new he is paid $1.50 a day by the 
farmer and is called a second-class cadet. At the end of the 
first week, if he is satisfactory, he is promoted to a first-class 
cadet and receives $2 a day. The boy pays $5 a week for | 
board and buys his own uniform. Many of the boys are said 
to be saving money. On June 30, when one camp had been 
in operation six weeks and the others varying periods of a 
month or less, they had furnished 1,350 work days to Long 
Island farmers. 

The camps are organized on a, semi-military basis. 
is the daily program: 


Here 


5:00 a. m. Reveille (followed by raising flag). 

5:30 a.m. Setting up exercise. 

6:00 a. m. Breakfast. 

6:30 a.m. Chapel and roll call. 

7:00 a. m. Farm squads leave. 

(Camp duties for cadets in camp.) 

8:00-11:00 a. m. School or garden practice. 

11:30 a. m. Inspection of tents. 


es 


1:15- 2:15 p.m. Free time. 
2:30 p.m. Detail leaves for beach; organized sports. 
5:00 p. m. Evening drill and parade. 
6:00 p. m. Supper. : 
6:30 p. m. Sundown. Retreat and flag lowering. 
7:00 p. m. Campfire and evening callover. 
8:45 p.m. First bed call. 
9:00 p. m. Taps. 


Much attention has been paid to making camp life educa- 
tional and attractive. In addition to supervised sports, there 
are talks on agriculture that bear a relation to the tasks of 
the day. Moving pictures have been provided in some of 
the camps. Opportunity is given to the Loys to attend nearby 
churches and special services have occasionally been held in 
the camps themselves. Liquor, tobacco and firearms are pro- 
hibited. “The health conditions of the camps are supervised 
by the state sanitary inspector. The persons in charge of this 
| experiment are planning to continue it for three years. 

A far different picture from either the Massachusetts or 
Long Island experiments is presented in other localities. New 
Jersey is one of these. As already related, a Junior Industrial 
Army has been created in that state, with three divisions: 
Agriculture, Home Gardens and Girls’ Service. The Agri- 
cultural division is open to any boy of fourteen or over who 


is in good physical condition and has the permission of his 
parents. Such a boy receives full credit for the school work 
that he would have done. At the end of May the assistant 
commissioner of education reported that 6,332 boys had begun 
farm work and 2,722 were available. Only eight counties had 
reported to the state office at that time. An examination of 
their reports was made by a special agent of the National 
Child Labor Committee, Gertrude H. Folks. 

Miss Folks found that of 821 boys from these counties, 
258, or 31.5 per cent, were over sixteen years of age; 17.4 
per cent were just sixteen, and 51.1 per cent were below that 
age. Of those below, 2.4 per cent were under fourteen, 
though the regulations strictly forbade the employment of 
boys so young. ; 

Three plans were followed in organizing the work of the 
boys: the establishment of a group of boys on an estate or 
large plot of ground, there to live and work; the organizaticn 
of “camps” from which the boys go daily to farms in the 
Vicinity, and the employment of individual boys by individual 
farmers. ’ 

The first plan, as far as Miss Folks discovered, worked 
well enough. The second plan did not work so well. A 
“camp” of fifty boys visited by her at Bernardsville was 
found to be located in the high school building, the term 
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having been closed two weeks early to facilitate this arrange- 
ment. Work had not proved to be as plentiful as expected 
and many of the boys were found mowing lawns, pruning 
trees and trimming shrubs on nearby estates—tasks no doubt 
needing to be done but having little relation to food produc- 
tion and “hardly satisfactory substitutes,’ in Miss Folks’s 
opinion, “for school work.” Eight boys were pulling weeds 
from city roads. 

Lack of supervision was the chief evil where boys worked 
on individual farms. The possibility of overwork and under- 
pay was illustrated by a fifteen-year-old lad on a truck farm 
in Hunterdon county. ‘This boy, slight in build, weighing 
only 113 pounds, had had no previous farm experience ; never- 
theless, he was employed from five o’clock in the morning 
until eight at night, with an hour and a half out at noon. 
His work consisted of doing chores and picking strawberries. 
His pay, in addition to his board, amounted to $2 a month, 
or $.002 an hour. Supervision failed also in respect to the 
twenty boys who were under fourteen. Of six boys who 
worked individually in one county, three had either changed 
their work or dropped it entirely without the knowledge of 
the supervisor in charge. — 

The work of all these boys was accepted with full credit 
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by the schools, yet Miss Folks found that no restriction was 
imposed upon the grade of the child leaving and no recogni- 
tion of the quality of his work on the farm. Of 561 boys six- 
teen years old or younger, 54 per cent were below the grade 
in which children of their age should be; 39 per cent were 
in the normal grade, and 6.1 per cent above grade. 

In other words, farm labor as a patriotic service in New 
Jersey is proving a refuge for the retarded; in all probability 
is actually swelling their ranks. “To grant school credit in 
such circumstances is an educational farce. Miss Folks found 
that a number of boys had begged to be allowed to do this 
work because it was the easiest way to gain school credits. 
As one farmer remarked to her: “It helps a lot of boys to 
graduate.” ig 

Agents of the National Child Labor Committee have con- 
ducted investigations in other states also. “These are not yet 
completed and no detailed statement is possible; none may 
ever be, for officials in many states do not know what has hap- 
pened. In Kansas, the superintendent issued a letter in which 
he specified no age limit for children leaving school. He made 
no restrictions of any sort upon the departure of children 
except that they should have a “passing grade’”—and a pass- 
ing grade, of course, may mean anything the local superin- 
tendent desires it to mean. No means of supervision was 
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provided for the children who should leave; in fact, nothing 
was done to prevent a wholesale exodus from both the ele- 
mentary and high school grades. Almost the only fact that 
is known today in regard to what has happened is that the 
majority of those who left were country children—precisely 
the ones who most need to be protected in their education. 

In Missouri there has been an equal lack of system. ‘There 
an age limit of fourteen is imposed, but no other restrictions. 
Credit is given for work done on the farm, and each county 
superintendent is left to decide whether such work is satis- 
factorily performed and whether it is of benefit to the children. 
The state superintendent admitted that one school has been 
completely depopulated; how many children had left in all 
he could not even guess. 

Indiana must be awarded the palm, however, for disregard- 
ing her children’s welfare. ‘The appeal to patriotism in that 
state was made openly in the name of the canning industries. 
These industries have always been covetous of the labor of 
children; indeed, the fight that for two decades has been 
waged to save boys and girls from premature exploitation 
by industry has been thickest in the very communities where 
canneries exist. Nevertheless, the Indiana superintendent of 
public instruction, Horace Ellis, issued a letter on April 17 
to county superintendents in which he said: 

The Department of Public Instruction wishes to recommend for 
your favorable consideration the suggestion made to the department 
by representatives of the Indiana canning factories that the school 
authorities, or those situated in communities where canning factories 
are operated, postpone for two or three weeks the opening of the 
schools next autumn in order that the school boys and girls of 
suitable age [“‘suitable age” is left undefined] may assist in caring 
for the great vegetable and fruit crop which our farmers shall this 
year grow. 

“Tt is as important,” Mr. Ellis said, “for the canning fac- 
tories to run full time as for our cannon factories to operate 
extra shifts.” With this official sanction, it is small wonder 
that the representatives of the canning factories grew bolder 
in their next request. A delegation waited upon the state 
factory inspector and asked that children be permitted to work 
for them after six o’clock in the evening. No permission of 
the sort was granted. Indeed, tardy disapproval of the action 
of the superintendent of schools has been voiced and steps 
have been taken that will, it is hoped, lessen somewhat the 
consequence of his action. 

Clearly, children are going to pay in neglect and exploita- 
tion for half-baked projects and hasty official action the coun- 
try over. It is as if we had to begin anew to build up the 
safeguards that are the results of years of effort and public 
devotion. “The evils will manifest themselves locally and at 
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the start; the remedy must, therefore, be locally applied. Ins 
dividuals and agencies interested in child welfare must 
their communities in defense of children. Nor is their obli 
tion merely to resist encroachments upon childhood. ‘They 
have an opportunity to control this spasmodic energy for the 
national welfare. Undirected, it may result in taking childre: 
out of the schoolroom and setting them to mowing lawns, 
doing chores for fifteen hours a day or working in a canne 
at night. Directed, it may in time become a motive force 
in building up childhood, no less than food production, under » 
spur of the same patriotic impulse. 

One fact seems to stand out clearly from the ragged experi- 
ence of last spring that should serve us this fall and winter, - 
If work of any sort is to be encouraged for children who 
would otherwise be in school, it must be conducted as a supple= » 
ment rather than as a rival to their education. Whether the 
best method of securing this is to put boys who enlist in farm __ 
labor into camps, where experienced leaders will insist that | 
they live a life of mental stimulus as well as of physical — 
exertion, where their health is looked after and their strength 
watched, some of this summer’s experiments now in progress 
ought to go far to determine. Certainly these are better than 
an unregulated freeing of children fér whatever jobs they 
can find. The securing of competent leaders for this work 
—in the numbers, at any rate, that they will be wanted— 
will undoubtedly be a difficult task, and should be recognized 
as patriotic service. 

‘It seems reasonable also that the work in which young | 
people are allowed to engage will have to be organized with 
some degree of permanency, and not as a temporary measur 
or makeshift. The need that must be met ultimately is the : 
children’s need, their need for growth, for sound bodies and 
for as rich an intellectual experience as possible. Indeed, the — 
permanent economic value of the young people to the agricul- — 
tural life of the country will be increased in the long run ~ 
if the work is made as educative as it can be. Boys can | 
become good farmers or good farmers’ helpers only by re- | 
ceiving the greatest amount of intensive training that is prac- >| 
ticable. They must have this training if they themselves are | 
not to lose valuable years in the development of their own 
characters and powers. 

There is a very real danger that the sudden transfer of 
boys to new surroundings and the taste of freedom and inde- | 
pendence that go with playing the role of men will make 
school routine seem, to many of them, dull indeed on their 
return. They may drop out of school in larger numbers, and — 
drop out earlier than heretofore. If this is accepted, we 
shall be losing ground educationally. If it comes as a chal- | 
lenge to enrich schooling and school equipment, so that these 
will be related to the active life processes of the community — 
and will catch the imagination of youth, then it will be a gain. 

More immediately, there is danger of increased: retardation, 
due to broken schooling; and the value of a boy’s food produc- | 
tion in spring and fall would neither compensate the state 
for putting him through the same grade twice, nor compensate — 
him for a working year lost later on. The issuing of school 
credits for farm work if badly handled will only gloss over 
this waste. Such credits presuppose some gain in knowledge, — 
experience or skill. This gain can, come only if those who 
are charged with the responsibility for it, namely, the duly 
selected school officers of a community, make it their business 
to see that it does come from whatever work boys do. 

In other words, we are dealing with a makeshift—an alter- — 
native to education or an interruption to it—and we are 
dealing at the same time with something that might conceiy- 
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oly become education itself. If the farm could be put into 
The school, no less than the boy onto the farm—if we could 
ring in camp life and husbandry and the whole of outdoors 
hto the physical and vocational training of American youth, 
3 result of this emergency call to turn the school out of 
oors—we should be turning defeat into victory. It would 
jean transmitting this sudden public sense of the value of 


NY effort to think intelligently about a war avow- 
edly waged for human liberty brings one face to 
face with the problem of the conscientious objector. 
: Undoubtedly he is an irritant to the whole-souled 
patriot. His very existence seems a piece of inconsiderate 
egotism and annoyingl¥ interrupts us in the midst of our 
eathusiasms for a war fought “by no compulsion of the un- 
tilling” “to make the world safe for democracy.” So news- 
papers, orators and Colonel Roosevelt call him slacker, coward 
r pro-German; philosophers gravely pronounce him anti- 
social, and scientists like Dr. Paton analyze him from a 
Ystudy chair with a truly Teutonic subjectivity and heaviness. 
Meanwhile his defenders and comrades are a bit embarrassed 

because he is not of one type or philosophy, but of many. 
iiven the name “conscientious objector” is most unwelcome 
to some moderns among them to whom the phrase has an 
‘archaic flavor,” an objective quality, “ like a godly grand- 
imother,”’ which hardly fits into their scheme of life. They 
are not, then, overly sympathetic with the defense which is 
entirely satisfactory to the man to whom conscience is the 
real norm of life and “thou shalt not kill” a complete state- 
ment of its law. 

Therefore, it is with some diffidence that I, a conscientious 
objector, undertake to speak for my brethren and to appeal 
even in the heat of war for some measure of understanding 
—not so much for our own sakes as in the interest of sound 
public policy and ultimately of democracy itself. 

As a starting point we can define conscientious objectors 
as men who are absolutely persuaded that enforced partici- 


it may cost. 
gishness. 


friends into battle, he may admit the idealism of their ends, 
only he cannot agree with them as to the method they use. 


one knows. 


objectors. 
national, whose members are avowed conscientious objectors, 


such convictions. 


to report under the draft law. 
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pation in this war is so opposed to their deepest convictions 
of right and wrong for themselves or for society that they 
must refuse conscription at least for combatant service. If 
they know themselves they will hold this position whatever 
This attitude springs from no insufferable prig- 
The objector does not primarily seek to judge 
others; he may heartily admire the heroism which leads his 


How many such folk there are in the United States no 
Naturally, the government will not permit an 
ageressive attempt to discover and organize all conscientious 
There are, however, many societies, local and 


and there are many more unorganized individuals who hold 
Again, it is uncertain how many of the 


thousands of objectors will be drawn in the first group called 


It is natural to think of conscientious objectors as essen- 
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boy labor and girl labor—one of the most primitive instincts 


and one lending itself to menacing abuses—into a permanent 
sense of the value of boys and girls. 


Succeeding instalments of Mr. Lane’s quick Survey of Child Wel- 
fare in War Time will be published during August. These, with 
additional material, will be brought out in pamphlet form, with 
directory of national agencies and bibliography, as the first of the 
SurveY’s War-Time Service Prints. 


War's Heretics 
A Plea for the Conscientious Objector 


By Norman M. Thomas 
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tially religious, and the government showed a certain defer- 
ence to religious liberty in exempting from combatant service 
members of well-recognized religious organizations whose 
creed or principles are opposed to war. Of course this is 
illogical in theory, for conscience is an individual and not 
a corporate matter. Not all conscientious objection is avow- 
edly religious, nor is religious conscientious objection con- 
fined to the relatively small sects which have incorporated 
it in their creeds. Within the last generation there has been 
a wide growth of peace sentiment in the churches not all 
of which is as amenable to conversion to war as the average 
ecclesiastical organization or that erstwhile prophet of the 
Prince of Peace, William J. Bryan. You have to reckon 
with it. Then you have young idealists among the intellec- 
tuals to whom humanity is a reality never served by the 
stupid horrors of war, and the very much larger group of 
workingmen who have learned too well the doctrine of the 
solidarity of the working class to believe that the organized 
destruction of their brethren who march under a different 
national banner will hasten the dawn of ‘real liberty and 
fraternity. 

In short, conscientious objectors include Christians, Jews, 
agnostics and atheists; economic conservatists and radicals; 
philosophic anarchists and orthodox socialists. 

It is not fair, therefore, to think of the conscientious ob- 
jector simply as a man who with a somewhat dramatic gesture 
would save his own soul though liberty perish and his country 
be laid in ruins. I speak with personal knowledge when I 
say that such an attitude is rare. Rightly or wrongly, the 
conscientious objector believes that his religion or his social 
theory in the end can save what is precious in the world far 
better without than with this stupendously destructive war. 
He is a pacifist but not a passivist. 

Even John Dewey seems to me to be dealing with only 
one phase of conscientious objection, and that not the most 
important, when, in a recent article on Conscience and Com- 
pulsion, he speaks critically of conscience “whose main con- 
cern is to maintain itself unspotted from within” or ‘“‘whose 
search is for a fixed antecedent rule of justification.”’ Doubt- 
less this point of view exists; something of a case might be 
made for it; but it cannot be too strongly insisted that the 
majority of conscientious objectors, even of this type, believe 
that the same course of action which keeps one’s self “un- 
spotted from within” will ultimately prove the only safe 
means for establishing a worthy social system. They quite 
agree with Professor Dewey in the necessity of search for 
“the machinery for maintaining peace”; but they remember 
Edward T. Devine’s sober and terrible indictment of 
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war in his report at the recent Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, or they recall that a great Christian denomina- 
tion in its very declaration of hearty support for the govern- 
ment’s war policy declared war to be “irrational, inhuman 
and unchristian.” So they feel that the burden of proof is 
decidedly on the shoulders of anyone who finds in the world- 
wide denials of humanity and democracy involved in this 
struggle a valuable part of that machinery of peace or the 
way for saving mankind. 

We grant that our unity is to be found in our common 
denial of the righteousness or efficacy of our personal par- 
ticipation in the world war. Our positive philosophy, as I 
have already indicated, varies as does the philosophy of the 
larger pacifist movement, of which we are a part. At one 
extreme of our ranks is the Tolstoian non-resistant, at the 
other the man whose objection is to participation in this war. 

Perhaps the extreme non-resistant gets the most under- 
standing and respect for his consistency if not for his brains. 
The name “non-resistant,” however, scarcely does justice to 
his convictions. He is persuaded that the supreme force 
in the world is Love and that Love can only win by its own 
weapons, which are never the weapons of violence. He is 
accused of ethical optimism, but he is too much of an ethical 
realist to preach to great armies the modern doctrine that 
they go out to kill each.other with bayonets, bombs, big 
Berthas and poisonous gas in a spirit of love. He may be- 
lieve in dying for one’s country, or for ideals; but not in 
killing for them. And his objection is by no means only to 
killing, but to the essential autocracy, the lies, the contempt 
for personality, the stark barbarism of war which knows no 
crime but defeat. He is convinced that victory of those 
great ideals of democracy so eloquently phrased by the Presi- 
dent will never be won, no matter what nation is victorious, 
till love is the animating principle of life. 


The Religious Objector 


Not ALL of this group are such extreme non-resistants as 
to deny the validity of police force. Such force can be organ- 
ized and regulated, it can be applied to the real criminals and 
that for the purpose of their redemption in a way that is 
never true of the indiscriminate and all-inclusive violence 
of war. 

The God of the religious conscientious objector, Jewish or 
Christian, is both stronger and more loving than the being 
recently discovered by H. G. Wells. He does not have to 
save Himself and His causes by using the devil’s means. 
Rather He waits for men to try His ways. We Christian 
conscientious objectors do not base our case on implicit obedi- 
ence to one text even in that most revolutionary of docu- 
ments, the Sermon on the Mount, but on the whole char- 
acter and work of Jesus, who has conquered and is to coh- 
quer not by any might save Love and Truth. Churchmen 
nowadays say much of the “soldier’s Calvary” and “salva- 
tion through suffering.’ If by sheer weight of agony the 
world is to be saved, long ago would salvation have come 
upon us. It is the spirit that counts, and the sublime suf- 
ferer on Calvary whose love and courage triumphed over 
shame and death did not receive His crown of martyrdom as 
an unfortunate incident in the attempt to kill as many of his 
enemies as possible. Singularly enough the world outside 
the church, despite the eloquent—and usually sincere—casuis- 
try of her priests and ministers, appreciates the essential im- 
possibility of denying that Jesus of Nazareth is the supreme 
inspiration to conscientious objection. Hence many an ardent 
pagan or worshiper at the shrine of the superman scorns him 
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for his slave morality, and many an opportunist wistful] 
rejects him as an impossible idealist, but thousands of tl 
humble hunger and thirst after him who find scant comfo 
in his church. : 

Because the phrase “religious liberty” has come to haye 
meaning and value to mankind we religious conscientious ob 
jectors get a measure of consideration denied to our brothe 
who base their objection on grounds of humanity, respec! 
for personality, economic considerations of the capitalistic ex 
ploitation at the root of all wars, whose guilt all great nations 
share, or “common sense” observation of that failure of war 
as an efficient means of progress to which this tragedy give 
agonizing witness. Some of these objectors are more opposed 
to militarism than to war and their objection is to war’s denials 
of democracy even more than to its inhumanity. 

It is here that we find our point of contact with one dis- 
tinct class of conscientious objectors—those who will 
declare that no wars have ever been justified or that under — 
no conceivable circumstances would they fight, but who fe 
that the ghastly horrors of this conflict will not win the li 
erty they seek. The public gives little sympathy to these me 
yet there is no doubt that their sense of right and wro 
forbids them to engage in the struggle as certainly as does 
the conscience of the objector to all war. The man who 
believes that we can win now by negotiation about as satis- — 
factory a peace as in the indefinite fgture, and start on the 
long road of reconstruction without further ruin may have 
genuinely conscientious objection to engaging in this bru- © 
talizing war whose concrete ends he considers to be so ill- | 
defined. Perhaps it is to this class that a great many radi- © 
cals belong who are opposed to international wars but who 
in extreme cases would support violence in social revolution a 
I am not concerned to justify these men but only to argue | 
that such a position can be’ conscientious. Among the 
sessing classes, especially if they are good churchmen, man 
men profess abhorrence of violence per se in labor struggles, 
who are hearty believers in the violence of war. Now as a ~ 
matter of fact, as radicals recognize, the violence of revolu- 
tion is really less indiscriminate and more clearly directed to 
remedying specific injustice than modern international war. 
Furthermore, it is far less likely to perpetuate itself in great 
armies and a militaristic philosophy. “The Russian revolt- 
tion gives dramatic proof of this fact and of the impotence. 
of autocracy buttressed by force and fear to withstand the 
might of great ideas. 

Another group of objectors to participation in this war 
who might fairly be given generous consideration are certain 
Americans of German antecedents who, though in no sense dis- 
loyal to America, more on sentimental than on rational — 
grounds, cannot bring themselves to join in the actual slaugh-_ 
ter of their brethren. They might, on the other hand, be 
willing to render non-combatant service. They do not com= 
mand popular sympathy, but it is fair to ask why a govern- 
ment which has consented to debarring all German-Ameri- 
cans from Red Cross work in France should insist on draft-— 
ing some of them for the unspeakably bitter task of fighting in 
the trenches against their kin. Such methods may possibly 
conquer Prussia but never Prussianism. 

Apart from these German-Americans—how numerous | 
do not know—whose feelings cannot be exorcised by coercion, i 
conscientious objectors are overwhelmingly anti-Prussian. 
That system incarnates what they hate most. Their sin, 
if sin it be, is not in loving Prussianism but in the belief. 
that Prussianism cannot be most effectually conquered in or 
out of Germany by Prussianizing America. 


If the wide difference among conscientious objectors seems 
-o discredit their cause it should be remembered that be- 
“ween no two of them is there a wider gulf fixed than, let 
us say, between William English Walling and the New York 
‘un, or those famous colonels, Bryan and Roosevelt, all 
f whom are backing the war. Indeed one argument for 
letting us objectors live is that liberals and radicals tem- 
porarily in another camp may find in our conviction that 
ideas are to be fought by ideas and not by jails or bullets, a 
strong tower of defense in the quarrels that will surely come 
between them and their present allies. 

It is interesting to see how genuinely educational we find 
our comradeship in conscientious objection. Many a Chris- 
‘ian pacifist is learning some profound lessons as to the 
economic roots of war and is coming to a sense of 
the futility of a doctrine of the power of good will and 
brotherhood which only functions in the sphere of interna- 
tional wars and does not cut down deep into the heart of 
social injustice; while certain economic radicals are learning 
4 new respect for the “unscientific” idealist and occasionally 
find themselves speaking his language with real eloquence 
and perhaps some new emphasis on love rather than hate 
as the energizing force in the struggle for justice. Indeed it 
should be made clear that the division between conscientious 
objectors on religious or rational grounds is not absolute 
and exclusive. Many of us, for example, find our religious 
objections strongly confirmed by rational considerations. 


Three Types 
Besipes the underlying differences of philosophy which divide 
conscientious objectors, there is a fairly sharp practical division 
in their relation to national service. Along this line they fall 
in three classes: 


1. Those whose objection is merely to personal participa- 
tion in battle. ‘Their objection is sincere but illogical and 
is based either on an emotional abhorrence of the ugly busi- 
ness of killing or a very narrowly literalistic interpretation 
of the command “Thou shalt not kill.” Such men would 
accept almost any kind of non-combatant service. 

- 2. Men who would not only reject combatant service but 
also. most forms of non-combatant service which minister pri- 
marily and directly to military operations, such as making 
military roads or munitions. “They might, however, accept 
alternative service in the reconstruction of devastated districts 
or in socially useful tasks, even though these like all useful 
work in war times indirectly add to the nation’s war strength. 
They would prefer to show their devotion in voluntary work ; 
they are fearful of the principle of conscription in war 
time, but so great is their desire to serve mankind that they 
might accept some tasks even under conscription, as thou- 
sands of sincere conscientious objectors have done in England. 

3. The ‘‘absolutists,” as they have been called in England, 
argue that any compulsory change of occupation in war 
time is war service, and that the highest social duty of the 
conscientious objector is to bear witness to his abhorrence 
of war and of the conscription principle. 
these men have proved their courage and sincerity by 
withstanding all sorts of brutality, imprisonment and_ the 
threat of death. It is important to remember that our pres- 
ent law, unlike the British, makes no provision for exemption 
for any of these classes. 


I have dwelt on this statement of the types of con- 
scientious objection and the philosophy behind them because 
in an understanding of these matters is the best answer to 
most of the uninformed criticism heaped upon us. It would 


In England 
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be more amusing than profitable to point out how utterly con- 
tradictory are some of the charges brought against us. For 
example, in a recent amazing letter Prof. Stewart Paton 
accuses objectors of Hamlet’s indecision of character and 
then calls them “rapturous sentimentalists,” many of whom 
are ready to die for their convictions! As for cowardice, 
genuine conscientious objectors in America have already proved 
moral courage by their resistance both to the terrific social 
pressure of war time and to the organized appeal to fear 
which does so much to make war possible. If necessary 
they will prove their willingness to sacrifice comfort and 
liberty for their convictions as have thousands of their 
brethren in England. 

I suppose we should, most of us, have to plead guilty to 
believing in principles rather than opportunism. Even the 
eloquent (and very romantic) ‘‘realism” of the New Republic 
seems to us to give elusive and unstable guidance in the pres- 


ent crisis. We have a feeling that certain of our ideals or 
principles are more satisfactory even from a pragmatic stand- 


point. Does this mean that we are a danger to democracy? 

The charge that our position is essentially anti-social or 
parasitical deserves more extended answer. Very often it 
is put in a singularly inconsistent form by our critics. For 
instance, the other day an estimable gentleman assured some 
of us (1) that conscientious objection was a denial of democ- 
racy because “the people had spoken” and (2) that pacifists 
who advocated direct referendum on war or conscription were 
absurd or worse, because these were matters on which the 
people could not decide by direct vote! ; 

Men and newspapers who are most concerned for the “anti- 
social”? quality of conscientious objection are often violently 
opposed to what they call “conscription of wealth’ even in so 
moderate a form as Amos Pinchot’s proposal, because ‘‘busi- 
ness can’t be run on patriotism.” In order to defend our 
economic system they are rampant individualists and more 
tender in their treatment of money and profit, which have 
no conscience, than of the deepest convictions of men. As a 
matter of fact, conscription of wealth can be justified long 
before conscription of life, by any philosophy, social or in- 
dividualistic. The most individualistic among us favor in- 
creased social control of property precisely because our pres- 
ent system of private property is a chief foe of the free de- 
velopment of personality. It makes both rich and poor slaves 
to things and denies to little children the chance for free de- 
velopment. These facts make us resent the charge of a selfish 
individualism from many of our critics as a peculiarly irri- 
tating piece of hypocrisy. Perhaps its most conclusive answer 
would be a challenge to find among an equal number of sup- 
porters of war more men and women who are rendering steady 
and unselfish service to society in philanthropy, education and 
the fighting of ancient abuses than there are among con- 
scientious objectors. The records of the Quakers, of Ameri- 
can abolitionists, of the newly formed Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, give conspicuous but not unique proof ‘of this fact. 

Yet sometimes the charge is brought by men who honestly 
believe that these services cannot socially justify our re- 
fusal to yield to the state absolute obedience despite our 
personal judgment in time of war. Let them remember that 
we are conscientious objectors because to us war is supremely 


anti-social. It imperils for us far more than it can save. We 


have asked no man to defend us while we sat at ease; rather 
we advocated a different way whose risks we were willing to 
accept. Now that the nation has chosen the way of war we 
emphatically prefer her cause to Germany’s. Our opposi- 
tion to war is not on the plane of political obstruction or 
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friendship for the Kaiser, but rather of supreme loyalty to 
certain convictions of right and wrong. 
Democracy and Compulsion 


WE are lovers of America because we believe she still strives 
for democracy. It is the essence of democracy to believe that 


the state exists for the wellbeing of individuals; it is the essence- 


of Prussianism to believe that individuals exist for the service 
of some unreal metaphysical entity called the state. ‘True, the 
individual exists and finds his complete self-realization only 
in society—an immeasurably greater concept than the state. 
Democracy means, of course, mutual accommodation of in- 
dividuals and social control. In proportion as the state is 
the effective agent of such control its power should grow but 
never should-it grow to a control over men’s convictions. It 
then becomes as dangerous to society as to the individual. 
When the state seeks to compel a man who believes that war 
is wrong, not merely to abstain from actual sedition, as is 
its right, but to participate in battle, it inevitably compels 
him, however deep his love of country, to raise once more 
the cry, “we ought to obey God rather than men.” He 
acknowledges with Romain’ Rolland that he is the citizen of 
two fatherlands and his supreme loyalty is to the City of 
God of which he is a builder. Some conscientious objectors 
may substitute mankind or humanity for God, but their 
conviction remains the same; only the free spirit can finally 
determine for a man the highest service he can render. Com- 
pulsory service rendered against one’s conscience is genuinely 
anti-social. “The deep principles which guide a man’s life 
are not formed or suddenly altered by any act of Congress 
whatsoever. ‘There is a region in human life where the com- 
mandment of the state does not run. On this very issue 
Christianity long withstood the whole might of the Roman 
empire, and wherever she is strong it is because of her asser- 
tion of the responsibility of conscience to God. In the long 
run that state is most secure which recognizes this truth. 
We are not now pleading that our critics recognize that 
conscientious objectors are right in their opposition to war. 
We are not claiming a monopoly of idealism for ourselves or 
denying that men may seek our name from unworthy motives. 
Our interest is deeper than securing justice for ourselves. 
We are pleading for recognition of the social value of heresy. 
Every movement worth while began with a minority. Democ- 
racy degenerates into mobocracy unless the rights of the 
minority are respected. The church of the Middle Ages 
made the sincerest, most magnificent effort in history to 
coerce the individual’s conscience for the sake not only of 
the eternal welfare of his soul, but of the church universal. 
At last she recognized her failure, but not until she had done 
incalculable damage. Her own sons rejoice in that failure. 
Now the state, less universal in its outlook, less definite in its 
dogma, sets itself up as a secular deity and demands not the 
outward conformity which usually satisfied the church, but 
active participation in doing that which is to its heretic sons the 
supreme denial of their sense of righteousness. It deliberately 
thinks it can save democracy by this final act of autocracy. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MOBILIZATION 
This is one of several articles taking up the social aspects of mobilization. 
can be made of an article by a member of the headquarters staff of the War Department, 
interpreting selective conscription as a social procedure, and the national army as a demo- 


cratic form of emergent public service. 
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_the more fundamental and because a nation that sees the im- 
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Gone is our belief in the power of ideas, in the might of 
right. America, founded by exiles for conscience’s sake, their 
refuge in all generations, gives her sons the option of service 
in the trenches or imprisonment and thereby wounds her very 


soul as no outward victory of Prussian power can do. The = 


opinion by coercing the conscience is an incalculable danger 
to society. If war makes it necessary, it is the last count i 
the indictment against war. 

I have chosen to dwell on the recognition of conscientious 
objection as a matter of democratic right rather than a matter 
of expediency or of sound public policy because this aspect is: 


“portance of the issue involved will discover the statesman- — 
ship to give justice expression in law. 
In point of fact we might make a case on the questa 
of policy. ‘The conscientious objector in prison adds no 
strength to the nation, nor does he commend our brand of } 
democracy to the German people for whose freedom we aren B 
fighting. If the conscientious objector is cowardly enough to | 
be intimidated into the ranks he is the last man to help win” 
the war. This is no time for the government to indulge in © 
a petty fit of exasperation at the conscientious objector who © 
oftentimes is quite willing to give some real non-military — 
service to his country. The problem of giving effect to a 
_policy of fair treatment for conscientious objectors is not 
“without its difficulties. Real freedom of conscience is impos- — 
sible under conscription partly because of the practical diffi- — 
culty of framing an exemption clause and partly because some 4 
coercion upon the unformed conscience inconsistent with gen- — 
uine liberty is inevitable in any system of conscription of 
young men. This is one of the reasons why so many lovers of 
liberty were steadfast opponents of the passage of the draft law. | 
| 
H 


But even under our present system exemption can be 
granted on the basis of the individual, as in England, and © 
he can be at least allowed to take alternative service which 
may not violate his conscience. It is entirely possible to 
copy the general principles of the British system and avoid 
certain of its stupid brutalities of administration.! ; 

But behind any change in the law or its administration must — 
lie the far more fundamental matter of a public opinion not — 
swayed by false and prejudiced statements against conscien- — 
tious objectors but informed as to their real position and atti- 
tude, and above all aroused to the desperate urgency that, 
in a war for democracy, America shall not kill at home that 
“privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life 
and obedience” which she seeks to secure for the world. If 
this is indeed a people’s war for freedom the people can be © 
trusted to see it through, without any coercion of conscience. — 
To deny this is either to distrust democracy or to doubt the 
validity of war as its instrument. Justice to the conscientious 
objector secures, not imperils, the safety of the democratic state. 


1The Civil Liberties Bureau has developed careful suggestions for the 
best possible administration of the present law and for its amendment in 
accordance with the principles ms indicated. Roger Baldwin, director of 
the bureau, 70 Fifth avenue, will welcome correspondence on this matter and 
on the general subject of fair treatment for the objector. 
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‘BANDAGES—AND SOME HUMOR, WHERE POSSIBLE—ARE APPLIED TO THE TOMMIES IN FRANK BRANGWYN’S RED CROSS POSTER, 


The Art of War 


Some Allied Drawings That Have Drawn War Loans and 
Relief Funds 


Herman T. Radin, M. D. 


Y interest in artistic war 
posters was awakened 
when I learned, about 
two years ago, that that 

enlightened patron of the art of the 
placard, the London Underground Rail- 
way, had commissioned the brilliant and 
versatile artist, Frank Brangwyn,~.to 
make a recruiting poster for its own 
display in tube stations and_ trains. 
While I had long collected prints and 
other art objects, I had never thought 
of collecting posters—an interesting but 
inconvenient specialty, by reason of their 
great size and difficulty of preservation. 
I managed to secure a copy of the Brang- 
wyn poster from the Underground Rail- 
way, however, and finding it to be, as 
expected, a surpassing work of art (the 
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A PEOPLE WHOSE CUP 


he genius of Lieutenant G. Spenser Pryse, an English artist, h 


enthusiasm was so aroused that I began the fascinating and 
unremitting hunt for artistic war posters of the allies. 
At first only British work was accessible, most of it by 


Brangwyn and another ac omplished artist, Lieut. G. Spen- 


ser Pryse. I must, however, mention two other posters, both 


reproduced herewith—the striking one for the London Polish 
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BRIMS WITH MISERY 


as aided Belgian relief 


Relief Fund, by a distinguished Franco-British artist, Emile 
Verpilleux, and the one for the Belgian Relief Committee | 
by the already immortal Raemaekers. Most of these designs 

were made for various war relief or Red Cross organizations, 
through whom I obtained the greater part of my 


collection. 
Many of the early posters are now quite scarce. 


a 


- the various relief funds. 
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Of course, there were, and are, many other British posters 
for recruiting and relief purposes, but the main interest of 
the majority lies in the directness of their appeal, rather than 
in their artistic qualities. While all of these will be of his- 
toric value, I personally am attracted only to those which 
combine high artistry with utility. 

When we come to France, the case is somewhat different, 
for France has always been, par excellence, the home of the 
beautiful poster. In England, Brangwyn, Pryse and Verpil- 
leux were isolated names; in France distinguished artists had 
for many years before the war not scorned to devote their 
time to the designing of posters for various purposes. Such 
names as Chérét, Grassét, Steinlen, Forain, Toulouse-Lautrec 
(now dead), Léandre, Willette, had long been famous in 
this field.. A poster by any one of them was often a greater 
work of art than the latest Academy sensation. When the 
war came such distinguished painters and many others who 
had never before designed posters placed their great talents, 
equally with their lives, at the service of their beloved France. 
A great artist, Levy-Dhurmer, made a charming poster for 
a tuberculosis fund, which the Survey showed its readers not 
long ago. Some men have brought established reputations 
to this work—Maurice Chabas, Paul Rénouard, Friant, and 
the cartoonist, ‘Sem.’ Others, as in the case of the obscure 
Dutch cartoonist, Raemaekers, the war has made famous. In 
France such are Poulbot, Fougueray, Naudin and Abel 
Faivre, whose great talent met an untimely 
end on that most modern of all battlefields 
the air. 

It was at the first and only comprehensive 
New York exhibition of French war posters, 
two winters ago, that I first became acquaint- 
ed with their charm and human interest. They 
had just been brought from Paris, and were 
inaccessible here. After a while they appeared 
for sale at the leading booksellers. Later, 
however, I found it just as simple and much 
cheaper to order posters directly from a Paris 
bookseller. 

There are also Russian and Italian posters 
of a high order of merit, but such as I have 
been able to see or obtain have all been war- 
loan posters, and not of social appeal. How- 
ever, I do not doubt but that both Italian and 
Russian artists have provided good posters for 


REFUGEES 


By Louis Raemaekers 


Be Ore the works of the famous 
Dutch cartoonist are now familiar to 
many Americans, this Belgian relief poster 
has never been exhibited in the United 
States. Half German himself, Raemaekers 
makes Kaiserdom and Prussianism the 
chief enemies of his pen. But in his indict- 
ment he brings out more vividly than any 
other artist the horror and the cruelty, the 
thirst and hunger of war itself. Rae- 
maekers has just arrived in the United 
States, because, as he expresses it, he wants 
to be “at the center of gravity of the war,” 
a pivotal point formerly held by England. 
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Entirely apart from their artistic merit, these war posters 
as “human documents” are of enormous historic and socio- 
logic value. ‘They show us both sides of war—the heroism, 
devotion and self-sacrifice, as well as the seamy side, the 
tragedy and misery of it all. Among the many important 
historic and graphic records of the world cataclysm, these 
posters will surely not rank lowest. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of remark that only one of the 
allies has so far absolutely failed to realize the artistic possi- 
bilities inherent in the war poster—I mean, of course, our 
own United States. “Such posters as have been produced 
hitherto, for recruiting, Red Cross, war relief or Liberty 
Loan purposes, have been barren in imagination and wooden 
in treatment. I can think of only three exceptions—the post- 
ers of Albert Sterner, Boardman Robinson and Adolph 
Treidler. 

Perhaps our artists and illustrators have had no oppor- 
tunity to see examples of the wonderful work produced 
iti England and France. : Perhaps many of them do not yet 
possess the ‘‘pester instinct,” a very special sense. But cer- 
tainly, if we have no Steinlens, Chéréts or Forains, we have 
artists in abundance who at least should be able to follow in 
the wake of Brangwyn and Pryse, Levy-Dhurmer, Roll and 
Chabas, and to provide us with a “war art” commensuraté 
in its rank and dignity with the high purposes it is designed 


to serve. 


THRIFT AND SAVING 


OOD FRIDAY of this year, 1917, the day on 
which the United States of America entered the 
war of the nations, marked a new era in many 
aspects of the national life. Among the virtues 

subject to revaluation on the threshold of the new era 
none stands out more conspicuously than that of public and 
personal thrift. 

For several years this particular virtue, so much prized by 
our ancestors, had been with many of us at a discount. ‘Those 
who urged the simple old-fashioned habit of saving had dis- 
covered that they were engaged in an unpopular and losing 
cause. ‘They were not in tune with the new ideas of liberal 
spending, high standards of living, high prices, high wages, 
high taxes. Public provision for all kinds of individual needs 
for which the individual cannot easily meet the expense on 
his own account had been the order of the day. Especially 
unhappy was the fate of those who strove to inculcate saving 
habits among the poor; who urged that something should be 
put by from the week’s wage for the proverbial rainy day, 
for sickness, unemployment and old age. ‘The doctrine had 
been widely promulgated and widely accepted that the indus- 
trial wage earner has no legitimate margin of saving; that 
all his meagre and it may be irregular income should be di- 
verted to his own and his children’s physical and spiritual 
welfare, with chief emphasis on the former. 

The present writer acknowledges his share in this attempt 
of many years to correct the unbalanced emphasis of the old 
economy on saving as a virtue to be enjoined especially on 
the poor and on wage earners. To achieve and maintain a 
higher standard of living is a primary obligation, universal 
and paramount. ‘Too sacrifice health, education or independ- 
ence for a few dollars in the stocking, or even to make sure 
that the saver will not have to apply in an emergency to a 
charitable agency, may be reprehensible. Collective methods 
of providing against sickness, unemployment and old-age de- 
pendence are cheaper and better than individual methods and 
are perfectly consistent with strength of character and sound 
social organization. 

Nevertheless, the old teaching about thrift and saving was 
sound at heart. The searching criticism to which it has been 
subjected has only shown the need for discrimination and for 
impartiality in its application. It has not touched the sound 
heart of the doctrine. Now that war has brought us face 
to face with those elementary decisions which men and women 
of our generation in other countries have been facing for 
three years, this neglected virtue of rigorous economy, saving 
with discrimination, the consistent practice of thrift, has 
rightly been revived and reaffirmed as one to be accepted and 
practiced by rich and poor in their personal expenditures, by 
the nation in the national expenditures, and by institutions 
of every kind in their institutional finance. 

It can never come back precisely in its old form. The 
considerations to which attention has been called in the recent 
discussions of standards of living and social justice must 
now be taken into account. Naive maxims of a bread and 
butter philosophy will have a very limited application. We 


shall have to think the matter through in the light of all” 


the new social instincts and especially in the light of the 
new situation caused by the war. 


HE first consideration of all is that the wealth of th- 
whole world is not increasing at the usual rate, if indeed 
it is not actually diminishing. Whatever the compensations, 
we are using up large parts of our capital. We are not invest- 
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are therefore not to be pitied even from the standpoint of the 
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ing it, but devoting it to unproductive and destructive forms. 
of consumption. We are sending ships and cargoes to the 
bottom of the sea; putting the explosive spark to the machine 
guns with a resulting destruction’ not only of ammunition, | 
but of the men and property who are the seen or unseen | 
targets. We are wearing out buildings, roads, railways and — 
rolling stock, horses, trucks and uniforms, in ways that will, — 
we hope, conserve national purposes in the end, but certainly — 
do not directly produce material wealth. We are diverting 
huge supplies of food to the necessary and vital needs of army | 
and navy. All this represents unavoidable, but none the less _ 
irreparable, loss of just so much wealth. No doubt some | 
soldiers and sailors would be idle or unproductively occupied | 
in peace, but in war they are actively engaged in destructive | 
processes. War is the best occupation in which men could | 
be engaged under the circumstances in which America now | 
finds herself, but this does not change the elementary fact that | 
it is the reverse of productive industry; and that to meet | 
its expense we must do without things which we might other- | 
wise enjoy. 
: : 

HE second consideration is that saving and thrift, even © 
under the conditions of war, do not mean solely, or even 
principally, doing without things. Fundamentally they mean | 
a wise and disciplined judgment as to expenditures. In war, © 
as in peace, economy means doing without certain things in | 
order to have others. It means balancing future against 
present goods, both future and present goods being repre- — 
sented by present purchases or investments. It means what 
economists sometimes call serial or saving choices as distinct — 
from direct and expensive choices. The economical or saving © 
man and nation in the long run do not do without things © 
which the extravagant man and nation enjoy, except in so far | 
as they prefer to do so for the sake of other things to which 
they attach a higher value. ‘The economical man and nation 


enjoyment of wealth. At the same time no man or nation © 
would ever get far on the road to economy if the dominant © 
motive were saving for luxury, saving for a brief time merely © 
to spend more for exactly the same kind of thing which might 
be purchased for present consumption. “The contrast is more 
fundamental. It involves character and the scale of values. — 
The economical man and nation are those who habitually — 
prefer the choices which saving makes possible to those which — 
are satisfied by the immediate expenditure of available income. — 


RODUCERS of wealth may be distributed roughly along | 

the scale of expenditure with the careful saver and the — 
free spender at the two extremes. Those who are found at 
the saving end of the scale have saving instincts which they 
have inherited or cultivated. Their possessions may be great 
or small, but their habits are the same. Every dollar of 
income is expended on a plan carefully considered in advance. 
Future needs are clearly visualized. Present impulses are 
checked. Deliberate choices are made. Investment is pre- — 
ferred, other things being equal, to expenditure. The dis-— 
tinction between capital and income is never forgotten. The — 
flow of income into capital is made easy and natural. , The — 
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in WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


reverse flow which depletes capital to increase current expendi- 
ture is made difficult. A railway official once said that the 
financial organization of his system had been devised in such 
a way as to make it exceedingly easy for the railroad to receive 
money and exceedingly difficult to pay it out. Whether true 
or not, the description admirably suggests the process by 
which capital is accumulated. 

The free spender has a contrasting set of instincts and 
habits. He may or may not be generous. He may or may 
not be a good judge of food, dress, music, or art. He may, 
because his ancestors were saving, be so fortunate as to have 
a large income, or he may be living from hand to mouth. 
The essential thing is that he does not exercise deliberate 
and disciplined judgment about his expenditures. He is an 
“easy mark.” He acts upon impulse. He is incapable of 
making a plan of life and carrying it out. He has no clear 
conception of an economic goal and no power, or no desire, to 


forecast future possibilities. 


others. 


Society is made up of these savers and spenders with all 
conceivable intermediate grades—saving, which is at zero at 
one end of the scale, becoming a dominant passion at the 
other; and careless spending, which is negligible at the far 
end, gradually increasing until it reaches the spendthrift 
stage, where saving is at zero. “There is one clear and in- 
exorable economic relation between the two classes. The 
spenders pay the savers to do the saving for them. Herein 
lies the reward of the saving class and the penalty on the 
non-saving. 
tions of industry as natural resources or labor. If the capital 
is furnished by a class, that class will exact a tribute from 
The true economic revolution will result from such 
changes of habits, instincts and institutions as would ensure 
that present nonsavers shall do their own saving instead of 
paying large sums to a special class to do their saving. The 


war, in the mysterious ways of Providence, may be the very 


means to this end. Economic and political institutions thrown 


' 


into war’s crucible come out marvelously changed. National 
habits are changed. ‘‘Nothing will be the same after the 
war” has passed into a proverb in England, and it will be 
as true in every other country. 


F, then, saving will be the more necessary, now and here- 

after, because of the present enormous destruction of 
wealth; if saving is not so much deprivation as it is merely 
more rational expenditure; if saving is a democratic concep- 
tion as a means of escape from class bondage, and the war 
creates conditions in which this social and democratic ideal 
of thrift may be realized—the next question is how to bring 
it about. 

Evidently the right way to begin is to begin. We begin 
with the table. White bread is extravagant because it uses 
only 72 per cent of the wheat grain. We, therefore, use 
whole-wheat bread or graham. Let dealers furnish this 
cheaper bread at a lower instead of a higher price, as they 
can as soon as it is in greater demand. Let millers furnish 


only the more economical and more nutritious kind of flour; 


or at least let them furnish only so much white flour as may 
be required for delicate stomachs and let this be furnished 


Capital is as necessary under modern condi- 
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on prescription through the druggist. Let us continue to 
reduce the production both of alcohol and of fermented drinks. 
Let our Irish deliver themselves from the tyranny of the 
white potatoes; our Italians from macaroni, and our natives 
from meat. Let us increase our consumption of maize and 
rice. Let us greatly increase the variety of fish, vegetables 
and fruits that we find palatable and acceptable, choosing 
those that can be produced and brought to market most eco- 
nomically. Every new and cheap dish which we can learn 
to like helps by just so much to make us freer men and a 
freer nation. We have all soils, all climates, all instruments 
of agricultural production.. We should apply our national 
ingenuity and good nature to achieving independence of the 
danger of a food famine and of higher prices. 

The danger of a sheer shortage of the world’s food 
supply is still great. The agricultural and transportation 
problems presented by this danger are urgent. Partly, how- 
ever, it is a problem of economy on the part of the ultimate 
consumer. Food riots will not solve that problem. Neither 
will angry letters to the newspapers. Boycotts and even riots 
may be useful as educational measures, but the solution lies 
in dietary changes which will make a more economical use 
of land, a fuller use of the existing plant foods in the soil. 
A better system of markets and of distribution generally is 
most desirable and, it is fortunate that this aspect of the 
food problem is receiving attention. Primarily, however, it 
can be met only by a better adjustment of demand to supply. 
This means increasing the supply and modifying the demand. 

The food problem thus becomes largely one of home eco- 
nomics, of saving in its best sense, of thrift,. Housekeepers 
of shrewd common sense do not need to wait for food ex- 
perts to tell them what changes of diet are desirable. Each 
may experiment and find out for herself means of saving. 
This process is, in fact, going on. Extraordinary ingenuity 
is shown in many a tenement household in meeting the situa- 
tion which the high cost of food has created. This is the 
natural method of meeting it, for which we shall not speedily 
substitute bureaucratic control. It assumes, however, that 
there shall be devised ways and means of exchanging experi- 
ences, of finding out. what economies are really advantageous 
and what apparent economies are fallacious. Educational 
propaganda on behalf of approved changes, demonstrations 
in small classes, housewives’ meetings for informal discussion, 
are needed as incentives to the needed readjustments. 

Public opinion may rightly demand that such readjustments 
should not be confined to the families in which a restricted 
income makes them absolutely necessary. “The waste in hotels 
and restaurants and in wealthy families will have to be reduced 
either voluntarily or compulsorily. The food ticket system 
of Germany has been open to serious objection, but it is 
democratic in principle and something like it will seem essen- 
tial unless, as part of a great voluntary and national move- 
ment for economy in the use of food, it can be anticipated 
and made unnecessary. “The time to push such a movement 
energetically is now; the ones to begin it are those whose 
present diet is in excess of their physical needs and out of 
harmony with the agricultural productivity of the nation— 
that is to say, practically.all of us. ‘The better off we are, 
the more we can afford to experiment, and the greater: our 
duty to find out how our dietaries should be modified. 

Food is only the most pressing, not necessarily the most 
important, of the items of our family budgets in which re- 
adjustments are necessary. Clothing, furniture, books, travel, 
amusements and rent all need to be reconsidered from the 
same point of view. ‘The general principle is that we are 
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to give up extravagant habits into which we may perhaps have 
drifted unconsciously ; we are to purchase those things which, 
other things being equal, most economically supply elementary 
human needs, and for the rest those things which satisfy 
higher rather than lower, essential rather than passing, social 
rather than selfishly personal demands. What these things 
are, what demands are higher, more essential, more social, 
each must, of course, until the nation by law, or society by 
the pressure of public opinion intervenes, decide for himself. 
The present crisis brings home to us the moral obligation 
to decide consciously and deliberately, and gives us the advan- 
tage, as we are all affected by the same great national experi- 
ence, of mutual aid and support in pelicies which are reason- 
able but which in ordinary times might seem quixotic. 


N the readjustment of personal and family expenditures 

questions arise as to which particular forms of savings are 
especially advantageous from a social or national standpoint. 
In England the National War Savings Committee has been 
giving attention to this subject. This committee discovered 
that, for the prosecution of the war, some kinds of saving are 
much better than others. Certain commodities, such as rubber 
and gasoline, are imperatively needed by the government for 
military purposes or for some purpose more or less connected 
with the war. Obviously, it is especially advantageous that 
civilians should abstain from purchasing such commodities, 
except for use in some industry as essential to the national 
welfare as the war itself. “To abstain from any expenditure 
for commodities directly needed by the nation represents the 
maximum efficiency of economy from the point of view of 
the national welfare. “To invest money so saved in a national 
loan, or to pay it over in taxation directly to the nation, 
logically completes this maximum service. 

To dismiss a servant who cannot find other employment, 
or to abstain from purchases which result in throwing out 
of useful employment people who are not in demand else- 
where, would be far less desirable. ‘This consideration, how- 
ever, although much emphasized in England, has little-appli- 
cation in this country, where the urgent demand for labor 
at present absorbs quickly any such surplus. 

Still, various kinds of saving do have varying degrees of 
value for the nation, according to their effect om the possible 
dislocation of labor, whether an article is imported, or even 
carried from a distant part of our own country, or whether 
the articles produced at home are produced under conditions 
of increasing or decreasing returns, and so on. ‘The factors 
involved in some cases become too complicated for any save 
the trained economists, and perhaps even for them. The 
principle, however, is clear enough and may frequently be 
followed to a practical conclusion: that those forms of saving 
should be preferred which, if adopted generally, will tend to 
make prices lower, supplies more abundant and release goods 
more freely for the vital national needs. Economy in fuel, 
in food, in imported articles, in luxuries of all kinds, will all 
be desirable unless for very exceptional reasons, and the bur- 
den of proof will always rest upon those who claim an excep- 
tion. When in doubt as to whether one economy or another 
is more advantageous, it will be a good rule to make both. 


ACILITIES for the encouragement and safeguarding of 
savings are now more abundant than in earlier days, and_ 
what we need is not so much to increase their number or 
variety as to make them known, and in some instances to 
adapt them to the special needs of small depositors. The 
savings banks, with their eleven million depositors and five 
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billions on deposit, have a just place among the institutio 

of this kind. Next come the building and loan associations 
with three million members and assets of one and a quarte 
billion. Professor Fetter, in Modern Economic Problems, 
points out that the relative influence of these associations int 
educating and encouraging to thrift is doubtless much greater 
than these figures indicate. “There are more than thr 
times as many of them as of reported savings banks, their 
management is much more democratic than is that of the! 
banks, and many of their members attend and participate in | 
the meetings and understand how they are conducted. More- 
over, the savings made through these associations are con- 
stantly passing on into the houses that are fully paid for. 
and which continue to yield their incomes to their owners. 
Each year these associations collect from their members as. 
dues and in repayment of loans (made to build houses) the » 
sum of over half a billion dollars, which is twice as much as 
the annual increase in the deposits of the reported savings 
banks.” Even when actual building is interrupted by the 
high cost of labor and materials, the educational influence of | 
the building and loan associations continues. a 
’ The federal government by the establishment of a Postal | 
Savings System in 1910, in the face of an opposition from — 
bankers which reflected no credit on either their public spirit | 
or their business judgment, took a long stride ahead in the 4 
encouragement of small savings. The Postal Savings Banks — 
are especially useful in safeguarding the deposits of immi- ~| 
grants, who, accustomed to the security of the Postal Savings © 
of their own country, are often at a loss to know how to 
choose among private banks and are frequently victimized 
by fraudulent or irresponsible private bankers. j 

The Postal Savings Service, however, would be far more | 
useful if there were sustained and persistent effort, either” 
official or voluntary, to instruct possible depositors in its use, — 
if deposits could be made of less than a dollar, and if stamps 4 
were sold in other amounts than ten cents. The Penny Provi- || 
dent Fund of New York city, which accepted deposits of } 
any amount—even one cent—could not compete with the |) 
home savings banks, department stores and Postal Savings, - 
as it did not pay interest, and has been discontinued. Its | 
trustees had long favored a Postal Savings Bank, and they 
did not withdraw until after this service had been estab- | 
lished, but its distinctive educational work in the encourage- || 
ment of the smallest savings by children as well as by adults 
has not been, possibly could not be, carried into the Postal 
Savings. The question fairly arises whether a national com- 
mittee with local branches in all parts of the country should 
not be formed to cooperate with the Postal Savings Service 
to facilitate the collection of small and fractional sums, and 
especially to make known everywhere the facilities offered by 
the Post Office Department. Such a thrift campaign would 
be opportune now that there are new and demonstrable. rea- 
sons for conserving to the utmost even the most modest 
savings. 

The rural credits act and certain features of the federal 
reserve act are noteworthy contributions to the national fa- 
cilities for saving, and such national and local committees as 
have been suggested in connection with the Postal Savings 
Service might include the education of the public in these 
features also within the scope of their activity. 


FT HE shrinkage of capital will probably lead to a substan- ° 

tial and possibly long-continued rise in the rate of in- 
terest. The problem is not that of an ordinary commercial 
crisis. It is something for which the world’s history affords 
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10 precedent. There have been floods, fires, earthquakes and 
vars. But since the last glacial submergence, or at least since 
Noah’s flood, there has been no disaster comparable to that 
which was precipitated by Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia in 
1914, and in which we are now involved. Even if there had 
een wars as extensive, destruction of property as great, the 
calamity at any earlier epoch would have been less than at 
sresent, when the slaughter and the devastation have over- 
whelmed a delicate international organization built upon the 
issumption that peace and not warfare is the normal relation 
among nations. 

This waste must be replaced; capital reestablished; com- 
merce and industry restored. “The economic problem for the 
ime after the war takes many forms, but none of its aspects 
$ more serious than that as to how the new wealth shall be 
listributed as it is produced. In an era of high interest, is 
the saving to be done by a favored class or by an industrial 
lemocracy? Upon the habits, instincts and institutions cre- 
uted during the war the answer largely depends. If the 
seople as a whole become capable of thrift, of that develop- 
ment of character which makes one capable of restraint, of 
wise judgment, of thrift, the advantages of capitalism will 
ye retained by society and will be distributed democratically. 
- Thrift is not parsimoniousness. It is fundamentally strength 
of character. The war will test it, as it tests many other 
qualities, in a fiery furnace. “The nation which survives in 
var and in the contests after the war will be the nation which 
most fully learns and practices this most ancient of virtues. 


TEACHING THRIFT IN GLOUCESTER 


O get a change of habit will require a tremendous cam- 

paign here, as it did in England, and as presumably it 
lid not in Germany. Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, the energetic 
und resourceful changer of national habits, sends us interest- 
ng details of a local program in a New England fishing vil- 
lage. It starts with the principle that patriotism means, as 
Sydney Webb says, not business as usual or dinner as usual, 
Sut bare necessities bought and eaten, and no baubles or 
entrées allowed. 

Women are neighborhood creatures and do not respond to 
figures of national food shortage or even to the appeals of 
women miles away. ‘They act on local color supplied by 
local leaders, being in this respect much like children and 
men. And so Gloucester by the sea has organized the children 
into a distributing brigade. That is a good local touch, for 
what the children distribute the mothers will read. One of 
the handbills says in black type that what Gloucester wastes 
would feed 2,000 persons annually. Then follow in smaller 
type five incriminating lists—an enumeration of what was 
thrown away from five private homes “‘in one day last week.” 
The bread and potatoes in these garbage pails were weighed, 
the onions counted, even the potato peelings taken into account 
and the miscellaneous cake, beans, strawberries, put down for 
the confusion of housewives. Any of these homes, the hand- 
bill says, may have been yours; and many a conscience-stricken 
mother no doubt felt that house No. 2 or No. 5 might indeed 
have been hers. 


Equally effective is the large display poster for hotels 
and throughout the town, declaring that the war will be 
won not by the last bullet but by the last crust. It puts 
behind the call of the government the demand of the con- 
servation leaders of Gloucester that citizens shall do their 
share in this respect by eating one wheatless and one meatless 
meal every day. 

On the initiative of Elliot C. Rogers, the local food con- 
servation enthusiast, a survey was made and it was found 
that Gloucester, with its 25,000 inhabitants, consumes in a 
year at least: : 


125,000 doz. eggs : 
100,000 Ibs. butter 
100,000 qts. beans 
25,000 bu. potatoes 
3,000 bu. carrots 
5,000 bbls. cabbages 
1,000 bbls. squash 
1,000 bu. beets 
2,000 bu. turnips ; 
1,000 bbls. sweet potatoes 
5,000 bu. other vegetables 
18,000 bbls. flour 


Of the above a very small part is raised in Gloucester or 
the vicinity. [he rest is brought by railways and other 
conveyances. The situation of the town on a branch line, 
the congestion of railways with war materials and the already 
existing scarcity of food and prevailing high prices are skil- 
fully utilized to give effect to the inquiries as to whether 
the one to whom the circular ,is sent will plant a garden, if 
so, of what size; what experience he has had, what he will 
plant, and how many in the family will assist. 

The point of all this is that food conservation is less a 
national than a home-town campaign. Local surveys are not 
very expensive, especially if food comes in mainly through a 
few channels, and if there are many willing volunteer hands. 
Large national facts must be translated, as Mrs. Tilton says, 
int6 local truths. For the 100,000,000 bushels that corncake 
for breakfast can save the nation, we may substitute the 5,000 
barrels of wheat flour that the women of any town of 25,000 
can save by turning their backs on wheat for breakfast. 
“Serve by saving” will thus become fact. 


INCREASING INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTION 
IN INDIANA 


N keeping with the enviable reputation of Indiana’s Board 

of State Charities was the initiation early in the spring 
of a plan to have the state and local institutions raise more 
produce, including live stock and animal products. Governor 
Goodrich, at the board’s suggestion, urged more extensive 
cropping and more intensive cultivation of the farms and 
gardens connected with the state institutions and the ninety- 
two county poor asylums. The acreage was increased by the 
lease of more than two thousand acres by the state prison 
and nearly six hundred acres by the state reformatory, and 
by other leases and purchases. The Board of State Charities 
reports a general response, with the natural result that the 
institutions are able to substitute their own products for 
more expensive and perhaps less desirable foods. 


. 


5 ‘Re editor of this department will welcome questions 
from readers, and suggestions as to topics which they 

: would like to see diseussed in these pages. Information from 

all parts of the country about conditions due to the war, and 

consequent developments in social work, will also be appre- 


ciated. 


Og re ty Se en ees 


N ALL the twenty 

years of close contacts 

here in Chicago Com- 

mons, I have never 
touched the depths of men’s 
hearts as in these past twenty 
days of daily contact -with 
the 6,000 men with whom I 
am dealing. I write out of 
the heart of the real tragedy 
which is impressing Chicago, 
and I presume every other place, as nothing else I have 
ever witnessed. Beneath the mechanism of the draft, won- 
derful as that is, one senses the profound human experi- 
ence to which it is subjecting the vast majority of the na- 
tion’s young men and their families—in comparison with whom 
conscientious objectors are like the fray of the fringe. Tragic 
as their experience is, it should not be made to overshadow, 
much less to minimize or eliminate that of the thousands who 
are unmurmuringly, silently and most manfully standing in 
their lot at the country’s call. 

The draft has been a national achievement which has sub- 
jected both the official and volunteer resources of the country 
to a sudden and severe test. The draft law and regulations 
are notably clear, definite and considerate. “They were worked 
out and have been followed up with promptness and preci- 
sion. It was, of course, impossible to frame the same scheme 
and procedure so as to apply equally well to the smaller and 
more homogeneous communities and to the larger divisions, 
including not only as many thousands as there were hundreds 
elsewhere, but also a serious complication of languages and 
racial distinctions. It was impossible in such divisions for the 
registered men to find their “new numbers” on any “posted” 
list, as they were expected to do according to law. It was 
likewise impracticable for the local boards to renumber the 
registration cards without regard either to alphabetical order 
or to the order of the precincts where the cards were regis- 
tered. How could the names ever have been found, on call 
for the number, in divisions such as the one for which the 
writer is responsible that numbers over six thousand ‘men, 
speaking many languages and including single precincts con- 
taining six hundred or more names? Rearrange the cards for 
the board’s own use, it may be suggested, but this is more easily 
said than done. For this tremendous task of matching, cor- 
recting, renumbering, and listing twelve thousand cards for 
six thousand men, and then giving out the new serial num- 
bers on incessant demand all day and evening for a fortnight, 
was requested and expected to be undertaken by volunteers. 

How largely it was thus cheerfully and cheaply done is 
evidenced in Chicago. The clerk of the election commis- 
sioners average the cost of this work to be less than five cents 
a name for the 314,210 registered men, whereas the cost of 
the last supplemental registration of voters, prior to the alder- 
manic election last spring, rose to the amazing average 


NEWER SONS OF AMERICA 


[Written by the son of an Italian immigrant, for the last four years a member 
of the English staff at the University of Pittsburgh] 


MERICA! our hour has too arrived, 
£’\ And we who are your sons, if not in 
blood, 
No less your sons in spirit and in soul, 


With pride and loving eyes lift up our gaze stand, 
Unto your face. No parting love we 
know; 


No love but pure and filial love for you— 
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The Draft 


A Great Human Experience 


By Graham Taylor 


Our great devotion to your great ideals. 
Our fathers braved the perils of a sea, 

And humble came upon your friendly shores; 
For you have stood, and beauteous shall you 


A beacon light upon a mighty rock, 
And signal to the people of the earth. 
No narrow mission’ of a race is yours. 


of $13.90 for each of the f a | 
additional names then om | 
rolled. To this outrageously | 
excessive expense is due the || 
new law in Illinois providing | 
for the continuous and “- 
tralized registration 
voters, which will keep he 
lists of registered voters up) 
to date. It was a pitiful waste 
of time and energy to keep || 
lines of men a block long waiting for hours to take their turg 
to apply for their numbers. 
And it was quite as unjust to the volunteer group to be’ 
forced to inspect and reinspect the lists and cards, sometimes 
a half an hour to find a single name, all for the lack of a- 
government grant of postal cards on which all registered men 
could have been informed far more promptly and intelligently. 
On the whole, the country over, the work has been done 
with a fair degree of efficiency and as soon as could have been 
expected, under very varying conditions and under the strain. 
of entirely new procedure. While it could be done better 
another time, yet it isan achievement in which the nation 
may take some pride and feel little or no shame. 
. The registration and numbering for the draft may be con- 
sidered still greater as a human experience. Only a few in- 
stances have come to notice where members of local boards | 
were so human as to lose their patience in wrestling with the 
| 
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impossible. One Chicago doctor on a local board whose office |), 
was besieged by hundreds of men awaiting their numbers, was 
reported to have driven them away by appearing at the win- | 
dow with a shotgun. Another is said to have scattered his \| 
besiegers by the professional device of hanging out a warning | 
sign, “Diphtheria here.” But there were scarcely enough " » 
exceptions to prove the rule of inexhaustible patience, good) 
natured consideration and high patriotic loyalty upon the 
part both of the local boards and the thousands upon thou- |) 
sands of young men with whom they dealt. Indeed the will- ||) 
ing compliance with the law, the entire lack of resentment, 
Opposition or even criticism, and the fine, manly, patriotic | 
spirit shown by the young manhood of the nation are both , 
reassuring and inspiring. ‘This is especially true of the most 4 
cosmopolitan and densely populated industrial centers, notably | 
at Chicago, where any antagonism was only vaguely rumored 4 
but nowhere encountered. Much to the credit of our foreign-- 
born fellow citizens and neighbors is this loyal attitude. For. 
it costs such people who have fled from the militarism of || 
Europe far more to be loyal in meeting the first “selective | 
draft” in the land of their hope than those to the manner | 
born who have had no such experience. 1 

This human experience will be more varied, but may be | 
no less impressive as it grows, more intense, while the draft 
end exemption become counterpoints in the great personal « 
and national tragedy. 


You know no East nor West, nor strife of. 
creeds, 

Nor lost traditions—but one mighty call 

Of Freedom! . . . Now you have arisen, fair 

Yet terrible. Again lift up your torch! 

\nd in your name we stand your loyal sons, 
nd dying, sing in praise your flaming soul, 

‘\merical.; . « JoHN VALENTE. 


COM 


| A MISSIONARY RELIEF EX- 
PEDITION TO ARMENIA 


| 
IKE an old story of missionary ad- 
venture and exploration reads the 
plan of the eight stalwarts, five men and 
three women, who left San Francisco on 
July 19 to bring relief to the Armenian 
refugees—probably there are a quarter 
of million of them—who have fled into 
the mountain fastnesses of the Russian 
Caucasus. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions did 
not wish to take the risk of having its 
emissaries stopped before reaching their 
destination; hence it adopted the some- 
‘what unusual travel route via Japan 
and the Trans-Siberian railroad. 
| The object of the mission is to dis- 
tribute funds and rations, to organize 
and administer relief industries among 
‘the refugees, to care for fatherless chil- 
‘dren, to organize repatriation of those 
for whom it is safe to return to their 
homesteads—and that involves stocking 
‘of farms with cattle and implements, 
development of new home industries, re- 
‘pair of damaged and dilapidated build- 
‘ings. Equally important is the spiritual 
‘aid which the ministry of this little 
“group of Americans will bring to a 
‘people stricken by irreparable losses of 
‘life and property, by fear bordering upon 
“panic, of oppressors who have not only 
‘maltreated but deceived them. 
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A NEGRO’S MARCH WITH 
MUFFLED DRUMS 


ce E Are Maligned as Lazy and 

Murdered When We Work,” 
read one of the banners carried in a 
procession of some eight thousand col- 
ored men, women and children down 
Fifth avenue last Saturday. ‘The pro- 
cession was organized as “a silent pro- 
test against acts of discrimination and 
oppression” in this country and in other 
parts of the world. Another twenty 
thousand Negroes lined the street and 
aided in a remarkable demonstration. 
‘There was no disorder and no outbursts 
of passion, though some of the banners 
might have been feared to be inflam- 
matory. The police objected to only one 
of them which was readily withdrawn 


before the parade moved. It represented 
a Negro woman kneeling before Presi- 
dent Wilson and appealing to him to 
make America safe for Democracy be- 
fore trying to do this for Europe. 

Othet banners read: India Is Abolish- 
ing Caste, America Is Adopting It; 
Memphis and Waco—Centres of 
American Culture: Your Hands Are 
Full of Blood; Thou Shalt Not Kill; 
Cain, Where Is Abel, Thy Brother? 
Leaflets distributed on the sidewalks 
gave the reasons for the march, among 
them: 


‘We march because by the grace of God 
and the force of truth the dangerous, ham- 
pering walls of prejudice and inhuman in- 
justices must fall. 


We march because we want to make im- 
possible a repetition of Waco, Memphis, and 
East St. Louis by arousing the conscience of 
the country, and to bring the murderers of 
our brothers, sisters and innocent children 
to justice. 

We march because we deem it a crime 
to be silent in the face of such barbaric acts. 


We march because we are thoroughly 
opposed to Jim Crow cars, etc., segregation, 
discrimination, disfranchisement, lynching, 
and the host of evils that are forced on us. 
It is time that the spirit of Christ should be 
manifested in the making and execution of 
laws. 


We march because we want our children 
to live in a better land and enjoy fairer con- 
ditions than have fallen to our lot. 


We march in memory of our butchered 
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dead, the massacre of honest toilers who 
were removing the reproach of laziness and 
thriftlessness hurled at the entire race. They 
died to prove our worthiness to live. We 
live in spite of death shadowing us and 
ours. We prosper in the face of the most 
unwarranted and illegal oppression. 

We march because the growing conscious- 
ness and solidarity of race, coupled with 
sorrow and discrimination, have made us 
one; a union that may never be dissolved in 
spite of shallow-brained agitators, scheming 
pundits and political tricksters who secure 
a fleeting popularity and uncertain financial 
support by promoting the disunion of a peo- 
ple who ought to consider themselves as 
one. 


At the time when this peaceful pro- 
test, the quietest parade of the size held 
in recent times, according to the police, 
was made, race riots continued at Ches- 
ter, Pa. In Columbus, at a meeting of 
public-spirited white citizens and repre- 
sentative Negroes, an Ohio Federation 
for Uplift Among Colored People was 
formed last week with the special aim 
of preventing race prejudice. Assimi- 
lation of Negroes coming from the 
South is the principal immediate prac- 
tical objective of the organization. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S  “BET= AT 
FRONT AND AT HOME 


T least 24,000 of the 90,000 physi- 

cians of military age in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
will be needed for war service, accord- 
ing to official announcement at Wash- 
ington. Of the doctors between the ages 
of 22 and 55 years, fully 12,000 must 
be enrolled by October 1, to go into 
camp with the conscript army and the 
regular troops. 

Training camps for army medical of- 
ficers have been established at Fort 
Riley, Kan., Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind., and Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., with a 
capacity at each camp of 1,000 student 
medical officers and 1,800 enlisted men. 
There are also, at each camp, four am- 
bulance companies, four field hospitals 
and one evacuation hospital. At Fort 
Des Moines, Ia., a smaller training 
camp for colored medical officers attend- 
ing colored troops has been established. 
It has 550 officers and enlisted men in 
training. For the ambulance service a 
camp for 4,500 officers and men is in 
operation at Allentown, Pa. 

Training camp courses for medical of- 
ficers last three months. In the first 
month the officers are taught the duties 
of the enlisted men, in order that they 
may in turn teach them. ‘The second 
month covers the theory of the officer’s 
duties, and the third month their prac- 
tical application under field conditions. 
Following the basic course, classes of 
specially qualified medical officers are 
given a more complete preparation for 
some special service, such for example as 
camp sanitation and military hygiene, or 
radiography, or laboratory work in bac- 
teriology. 


SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES 


LOUGHSHARES throw back the 

soil to the left and right; swords 
have two cutting edges. The trouble 
with our American ploughshare dur- 
ing the first two and a half years of 
the European war ts that, as a na- 
tional policy, we only used one edge 
of it. We kept to the flat blade of 


neutrality; we kept down rank growths 


of social hate ; we did well negatively ; 
but we never threw the whole force 
and weight of the United States af- 
firmatively into breaking through the 
crusts of inertia and menacing pur- 
pose, into turning up fresh soil from 
the war-trodden cwil life of the 
European peoples. . 

The President had at length made 
a beginning in this very direction in 
his identic note to the Powers, and in 
his address to the Senate with its 
broad social principles, when the 
ruthless resumption of the U-boat 
campaign blocked tt. We have been 
hammering our ploughshares into 
swords ever since. Let us profit by 
our experience with ploughshares. 
Let us see that our sword of war 
has two edges. One, the efficient pro- 
jection of military force to resist 
Prussian aggression, to drive back its 
invading armies from France and 
Belgium and to strike at the threat of 
pan-German dominance over the free 
peoples of Europe. Nothing would 
do more to uphold the autocratic 
clique at Berlin than for this New 
World democracy to be dull and 
imept in its execution. 

But let us not forget the other cut- 
ting edge. If we merely project men 
and munitions into the war zone, and 
if the German government convince 
the German people that our practical 
goal, whatever we may say, is to 
crush the German people, then our 
entry into the war will merely serve to 
stimulate counter-resistance through- 
out all Germany to these new con- 
querors. It will fortify the Junkers 
in their control over the democratic 
and liberal forces of Central Europe. 
The basis of that control has been 
the spread of the idea that the people 
of the Fatherland were fighting in 
self-defense, against annihilation. Let 
us cut the roots of that dread. Let 
us not only by our own statements, 
but by the statements we elicit from 
the allies, make tt unalterably clear 
that ours is not a war of conquest, 
and that the terms we are fighting 
for jointly and severally are not the 
accumulated demands of competing 
imperialisms. Such assurance would 
release the democratic forces of mid- 
Europe from their war-long dread 
and free them to reckon vigorously 
with their governments both on ques- 
tions of internal democratic reform 
and in their frontage on peace. 

This is why the world turns with 
new hope to the conference to re- 
examine war aims, called for by the 
Russian Republic and announced by 
Lloyd George. Witness the challenge 
made the same day last month by two 
great minority leaders—Borah in_the 
Amer*can Senate, Asquith in the Eng- 
lish House—for a fresh statement of 
terms in the name of Russian 
strenath and allied unity. 

Let us parallel our military opera- 
tions with social statemanship. Let 
us have two edges to our sword. 

Paut U. Kettoce. 


document consists in the concreteness” 
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ISTS ON TERMS 


HE Executive Committee of 
English Union of Democratic 
trol has issued “suggestions for terms 
a peace settlement” which affords Am 
opinion. The significance of this bri 
its proposals and in the names of 


signatories—labor leaders, radicals 
exponents of international politics— 
Norman Angell, Charles Roden Buxton 
J. A. Hobson, F. W. Jowett, M. 
F. W. Pethick Lawrence, J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P.; E. D. Morel, Am}. 
thur eee M. P.; ; Philip Snowden 


aa M. Pe nal I Carper Wall tt 

After recalling the Russian, British, 
American and German pronouncement: 
in favor of a peace without annexations) | 
the committee suggests that the terms 0! 
peace settlement are bound to be imper | 
fect in view of the complicated nature | 
of many of the issues, and that the sta 
bility of peace will depend quite a 
much on the provision of internationa 
machinery for meeting international difl | 


™ 


ficulties in the future as on immediat 
agreements satisfactory to all belliger | 
ents. 

Assuming a policy of 
tions” as the basis for discussion, th 
following suggestions are made: 
Belgium, complete re-establishment 
sovereign independence and integrity a 
economic restoration; for France, evact 
ation of the invaded districts; for Serbia 
Montenegro and Rumania, evacuatiol 
and restoration of independence. | 

As regards Alsace-Lorraine, a decisior 
by plebiscite or by some other means 0 
ascertaining the wishes of the popula 
tion under the supervision of an i 
partial International Commission am 
free from the interference of occupying 
arnfies is proposed, and it is pointed o 
that the decision need not be the allo 
cation of both provinces either to Ger 
many or to France and does not excludi 
the policy of autonomy. The proposal 
does not reckon with the fact that t 
provinces have been deliberately colo 
ized during the forty-seven years of Ger 
man occupation. 

The claims of Italy to Trentino 
other unredeemed districts, under th 
plan, are to be decided by the sa 
process, but in another part of the do 
ment the Italian claim to non- -Italian 
Dalmatia is ruled out on principle a 
representing annexation. Russia’s for 
mer claim to Constantinople and thy 
German demand for a revision of strat 
egic frontiers in Belgium and elsewher) 
are ruled out in the same way, rau 
of course, mutually satisfactory fronti 
revisions between neighboring countrie 
may be in perfect conformity with th) 
basic principle. P| 


| 
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' Russian Poland is to be free and inde- 
pendent; but the populations of Aus- 
trian and Prussian Polish districts are 
‘to decide for themselves whether they de- 
sire to become part of the new Poland. 

The union urges that the “unfortu- 


“nate impression” created by the allied 


note to President Wilson of January 


10 that it is the fixed determination of 


the allies to break up the Austro-Hun- 


| garian empire should be explicitly repu- 
diated by all the allies, as it has been by 


' the Russian Republic. 
the empire’s component nationalities for 
self-government is, under its proposal, to 
| be left outside the subject matter of 


The claim of 


peace negotiations, as are also the simi- 


| lar claims of Finland and Ireland. 


The committee frankly admits that 


| it has no final solution for the Turkish 


dilemma, other than immediate neutral- 
ization of the city of Constantinople and 


| the Straits and extension of the policy of 


international control over the Ottoman 


for the Christian peoples and freedom 
of development for other races under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan.” 

The assignment of sovereign rights 
in Africa made by the conference of 
Berlin in 1885 and the distribution of 
colonial sovereignty in the Pacific is- 
lands is to be- entirely reconsidered with 
a view to effecting a mutually satisfac- 
tory redistribution of territory and rights 
and, if possible, a great extension of in- 
ternational control and free trade in 
tropical Africa. An international com- 
mission, after the restoration of peace, 
would also have to settle other compli- 
cated questions which cannot be settled 
by conquest, such as the Polish claim to 
Dantzig, Bulgaria’s claim to Macedo- 
nia, Rumania’s claim to Transylvania, 


_and the future status of Persia. 


Among the committee’s guarantees of 
a general nature, without which an early 
peace would carry no prospect of a du- 
rable settlement, are a league of nations 
—sketched on familiar lines—reciprocal 
equality of commercial opportunity in 
the dependencies of the great powers, 
international prohibition of secret treat- 
ies, as large as possible a measure of dis- 
armament, and freedom of the seas in 
peace and war. 

As regards indemnities, the commit- 
tee insists on the justice of Belgium’s 
claim to special relief from Germany ow- 
ing to the circumstances under which 
she was forced into the war. For in- 
demnities in the nature of payments to 
recover war expenses, it wishes to see 
substituted a common fund provided by 
all the belligerent nations and admin- 
istered by an international commission to 
rehabilitate the areas most seriously dev- 
astated by the war, under whatever 
sovereignty they may happen to: be. 

Four of the signatories to this docu- 
ment, Trevelyan, Ponsonby, Snowden 
and MacDonald, with one other mem- 


empire “so as to provide full security 
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Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. ‘This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 

_ precedence over commercial mes- 

sages by means of 12,000 specially 

drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, “army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 2 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


ber of the liberal-socialist minority in the 
House of Commons, Hastings B. Lees- 
Smith, succeeded on July 26 in securing 
a whole evening session for the discus- 
sion of their plans, and to draw out the 
leaders both of the government and of 
the orthodox opposition. The ostensible 
matter for discussion was a-resolution in- 
troduced by the pacifists declaring that 
the German Reichstag resolution of July 
19 (see the Survey for July 28) ex- 
pressed the principles for which the al- 
lies were fighting and calling upon the 
government to secure a restatement of 


their peace terms by the allies which 
would make clear their conformity to 
the Reichstag terms. The resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 148 to 19. 
Mr. Trevelyan thought the House of 
Commons might fittingly neglect to take 
account of the vague utterances of the 
German Chancellor other than take note 
that he did not oppose the resolution and 
reply to the Reichstag as one represen- 
tative parliament to another. Former 
Prime Minister Asquith had no difficulty 
in showing that, considering the parlia- 
mentary situation. in Germany, the 
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Sound Investments 


For Present Funds—5% to 6% 


Attractive, well-secured investments of a wide variety are 
fully described in our new booklet. 

They are based upon well-established properties and industries 
of utmost importance at the present time. 

Our recommendation of them is founded upon 52 years’ ex- 
perience in handling conservative investments. 

Maturities—| to 25 years; Denominations of $100, $500 and 


$1,000. 


Write for Circular No. 9950A 


PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Reichstag resolution really had less sig- 
nificance than the passage of a similar 
resolution would have in the British 
Parliament, and that the Imperial gov- 
ernment clearly was not prepared as yet 
to give to Belgium, Serbia and Greece 
a status which would free them from 
the menace of military coercion or dy- 
nastic intrigue. He did, however, wel- 
come the news announced for the goy- 
ernment that a conference of the allies 
would, at the invitation of Russia, be 
held early in the autumn to restate the 
allies war aims in terms to conform to 
the present dominant note of democracy 
in the allied forces. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA 


ACT and fiction have about an 

equal share in the publications of the 
average state land department or com- 
mission which administers public lands, 
homestead acts, or various laws passed 
to promote rural settlement. In meth- 
ods of attracting settlers some of these 
bodies are wonderfully efficient. But in 
recent years a mew competition has 
sprung up between the different states 
in efforts to keep their rural residents 
after they have got them and to make 
their genuine success as farmers the main 
advertisement of the state to the out- 
side world. This effort involves cooper- 
ation with chambers of commerce, rail- 
roads, banks, and especially with state 
departments of agriculture and with 
agricultural colleges. 

In this new solicitude for the new 
settler, back of the former wasteful 
“boosting” operations, California takes 
a leading place. Rv the land séttlement 


act, passed on June 1, she has gone even 
further and provided what may be called 
a charter for the landless laborer whom 
few states, so far, have taken the trouble 
to secure as a potential asset to the rural 
community. 

The laborer and the farmer of very 
small means, under the new act, are en- 
sured not only an honest bargain in the 
purchase of public land—in itself a con- 
siderable advance on the practice of not 
so very long ago—but are provided with 
every conceivable aid in securing com- 
plete self-support and independence, free 
from an everlasting overhanging burden 
of debt. 

A state land settlement board, created 
by the act, and consisting of five mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, will have 
power to acquire, on behalf of the state, 
agricultural lands susceptible of inten- 
sive cultivation and suitable for small 
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can you think of? 


That Civilian Relief Worker Friend of Yours 


who through wartime service is possibly getting her first contact with social 


Dr. Devine’s “Social Forces in War Time”; the series of staff articles 
on wartime problems and programs; and constant service of news and 
opinion on the wartime phases of social work and the social phases of war 
work, would guide that friend to more effective efforts, inspired with a 
growing consciousness of the depth and breadth of social work. 

The cost of The Survey’s service to your frierid would be slight—but 
Send it now, so the friend may miss none of 
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N. B—Send us the names of friends who you think would like The 
Survey and we'll send each one sample copies and a letter. 
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farming, to a maximum extent of te 
thousand acres and at a cost not exceed 
ing a quarter of a million dollars. From 
the area acquired, the board is to se 
aside whatever acreage may be needed 
for roads, schools, churches, or othet 
public purposes, and to divide the res 
into farms up to $15,000 in value and 
farm laborers’ allotments up to $400 in 
value, not counting the cost of improve= 
ments. « 

The board is instructed to prepare 
land, where necessary, for irrigation and” 
cultivation, to seed, plant or fence it } 
and to have houses and _ outbuildings” 
erected on it—in short, to carry out any 
improvement which will render each al- 
lotment habitable and productive, at a_ 
cost not exceeding $1,500. The com-/} 
bined cost of building and providing a 
domestic water supply, in the case of 
cottages for farm laborers, must not be” 
more than $800. An applicant is not” 
allowed to buy more than one holding, © 
and to secure this he must first satisfy" 
the board that he is a fit and prope 
person. In fact, if he neglects the place” 
or fails to cultivate it to the best of his | 
ability, he may be dispossessed. He> 
may not transfer or sublet any part of 
it for five years and must actually reside 
on his holding for at least eight months” 
in each of the first ten calendar years” 
of occupancy. — 

Having thus ensured that the land 
purchase will really help bona fide agri- 
cultural settlers, the act makes the most 
liberal financial provisions for them. 
They need only pay a cash deposit of 
5 per cent of the sale price of the land” 
and 10 per cent of the cost of any im- 
provement on it. Unless one-half of the 
purchase price is paid in cash, the appli- 
cant must enter into an agreement to 
apply for a loan from the federal farm - 
loan bank to cover at least 50 per cent } 
of the appraised value of the land and 
20 per cent of the value of the improve-_ 
ment. The payment of whatever bal-— 
ance there is may be extended by the 
board over a period not exceeding forty 
years. f 
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PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


The problems with which you are confronted in planning your 
new playgrounds have probably been worked out over and over 


struction. 
obligation. 


Playground Equipment. 


again by us, and our Engineering Department is equipped to solve 
any problem which may present entirely new features of con- 


Our service in planning your equipment incurs no expense or 
It reflects our 43 years practical experience. 


WRITE FOR, CATALOG “W.” 


It is a recognized guide on 


It covers every form of apparatus that 
has been approved in actual practice. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Gymnasium Outfitters—Steel Lockers 


Tothill’s Playground 


Apparatus 


Develops the Body 


Send fer 
Catalogue 


W.S.TOTHILL,, Pioneer Manufacturer 
1811 Webster Ave., 


HOME SCHOOL 


SPARKILL, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Collier announce 
the 2nd year of the Home School, 
Sparkill, N. Y. Boarding School for 
small group of boys and girls between 
the ages of four and nine. Sleeping 
porches, open air school rooms. Work 
and play along modern educational lines. 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Harmony of the Whole Gospel in the simple 
sense in which it was first understood. You 
see the teaching of Jesus clearly, and see 
it whole. A manual of sensible and practical 
religion. Sent postpaid for $1; or, description 
on request. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


Chicago, Ills- 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS! 


— Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on Reques 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 


ucepse 
Mass. 


Playground Training 


Class Rooms Overlook Lake _ Michigan. Summer 
School, June 25-Aug. 3. Fall Term opens Sept. 18. 
yrs. Diploma. Field Practice in Chicago Play- 
grounds, Folk Dancing, Pageantry, Story Telling, Gym- 
nastics, ete. Strong Faculty. Fine Equipment. Address 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Box 102, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


HIGGINS’ 


Eman cDae yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
fi] well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 


Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
New York City. 


19 St, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSE wishes position in 
public health work. Has had several years’ 
experience and special training. References 
given. Address 2545 Survey. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, experienced in 
probation, Americanization, and community 
work in a foreign neighborhood, speaks 
Slavic languages, seeks position as execu- 
tive or first assistant in progressive organi- 
zation. Address 2550 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN trained in immi- 
grant social service, several years’ ex- 
perience, wishes a position where such 
training is required. Address 2555 Survey. 


BY GIRLS’ and women’s worker. Strong 
personality, executive and practical ability. 
Sixteen years’ experience. Jewish or non- 
sectarian. Address 2559, Survey. 


WOMAN, Jewess, experienced head of 
settlement, open for position September Ist. 
Credentials. Address 2558, Survey. 


COMPETENT MAN, thoroughly trained 
as executive in child welfare and health 
work, wishes an opportunity where initia- 
tive and constructive organization are re- 
quired. Address 2562, SurRvEY. 


WOMAN with experience in both social 
and editorial work desires editorial position. 
Address 2563, SURVEY. 


WOMAN of maturity and common sense, 
with broad education and some _ special 
training, wants welfare or employment 
work in Cleveland, Ohio. Address 2564, 
SURVEY. : 


YOUNG COLLEGE WOMAN, 
visiting housekeeper, speaks several 
guages, wants a position by September first. 
Address 2565 SurvEyY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: A superintendent for a self- 
supporting home for wage-earning girls sit- 
uated in the Middle West. Accommodates 
forty girls. Address 2561, Survey. 


ROOMS WANTED 


TWO WOMEN, editor and secretary, 
wish small apartment, Gramercy neighbor- 
hood. Address 2557, Survey. 


FOR SALE 


STEINWAY grand piano, size B. Ad- 
dress 2556, Survey. 


FOR THE HOME 
SEVEN CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and direc- 
gona ton preparing each. 10c or FREE for names of two 
riends. 


AM. SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St.,Chicago 
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The selling ‘prices are to be fixed so 
as to cover actual cost, including ex- 
penses and payment of interest, and so 
as to render the different allotments as 
nearly as possible equally attractive. The 
board is empowered to lend approved 
settlers operating capital secured by 
mortgages on stock and farm implements 
not exceeding, together with money 
spent on improvements, a maximum of 
$3,000 on any one farm allotment. 

Another function of the board is that 
of investigating land settlement condi- 
tions in California generally and of sub- 
mitting recommendations for such addi- 
tional legislation as it may deem desir- 
able or necessary. 


SAGAMORE SOCIOLOGISTS IN 
WARTIME 


ROM the sand dunes of Sagamore 

Beach, down on old Cape Cod, 
where a gentle breeze, fragrant with the 
scent of wild roses, sweet fern and bay- 
berry, freshens even the most sultry of 
days, it is a far cry to the parching heat, 
the bloody sweat and the awful suffer- 
ing of war-ridden Europe. Yet the war 
and its horrors proved to be the one 
gripping subject at the tenth Sagamore 
Sociological Conference which convened 
in this remote corner of Massachusetts 
the three last days of June. 

Although Democracy and Business 
was the advertised subject of the meet- 
ings—the intention being to deal with 
the conservation, in normal times, of hu- 
man resources and the development of 
a higher efficiency in every department 
of industry—the conference inevitably 
found itself considering the wartime 
aspects of all ‘these matters. Indeed, 
the meeting which struck the most fire 
was an entirely impromptu one called 
to consider terms of peace. What it 
actually did consider was everybody’s in- 
most convictions concerning America in 
this war. 

This meeting had several dramatic 
moments; one when the youngest host of 
the conference, a rich man’s son who, 
as a college graduate, is turning the en- 
ergies of a great many other college 
men into valuable fields of social serv- 
ice, rose and said with deep feeling, “I 
am of draft age; I shall have to go to 
war. Can’t you people here whom I 
know and respect let me feel that I have 
you behind me as I go out to serve my 
country?” And again, when a brisk 
little gray-haired woman declared in a 
voice choked with emotion, “I have four 
boys, all of draft age. If they must go, 
they must; but I beg you men and wom- 
en who care about these things to see 
that they are not ruined body and soul 
at our training camps before ever they 
get into service.” 

Two very intimate outpourings of 
the heart, these, from the sociologists as- 
sembled at Sagamore Beach as guests 
of George W. Coleman and his fellow 


PLATFORM OF THE 
SAGAMORE CON- 
FERENCE 


Thy Sagamore Sociological Con- 
ference of 1917 meets at a time 
when world affairs present a chal- 
lenge to the forces of democracy un- 
paralleled in history. The conferences 
in past years have been peculiarly 
sensitive to every movement which 
promotes justice, conserves human 
life and human well being. 

Our country has entered a world 
war for the avowed purpose of con- 
serving and extending democracy. 
These conferences have always cham- 
pioned this great cause. We hope 
that the present war will advance 
democracy not only in the United 
States but in the world. We there- 
fore believe that it rests upon us as 
friends of democracy to give the war 
our unstinted support so long as it 
serves this avowed purpose. 

The problems raised, by the war are 
so. novel and perplexing in their 
moral, social and political aspects 
that we feel a solemn need for 
specific education to enlighten present 
and future citizens im the meaning of 
sane’ patriotism. We therefore call 
upon the church, the public school, 
the open forum and all other appro- 
priate agencies to mobilize their 
resources of brains, experience, equip- 
ment and leadership to foster the 
right conception of duty in the pres- 
ent juncture, to clarify our national 
aims, and to guard our national de- 
velopment after the war ends along 
lines of safe and constructive social 
progress. 

This conference stands, both in 
times of war and peace, for the con- 
servation and the fulfilment of human 
life. We place ourselves on record 
against the suspension of protective 
legislation affecting the safety, health 
and well-being of the workers. On 
the contrary, we urge the strengthen- 
ing and extension of such legislation 
to meet the increasing perils of new 
and dangerous industrial occupations 
arising from the prosecution of war. 

In particular we advocate an ex- 
pert study of the waste incident to 
unnecessary fatigue, and the proper 
and effective correlation of federal, 
state and local employment agencies 
under national supervision to the end 
that men and women may easily find 
opportunities for work. 

In view of the danger of a world 
food shortage, we urge the elimina- 
tion of every possible source of waste 
in the production and distribution of 
foodstuffs. We therefore condemn 
the use of grain in the production of 
malt and spirituous liquors; we urge 
attention to the excessive cost of dis- 
tribution of food and other commodi- 
ties; and call for government aid 
in securing cooperation between pro- 
ducer and consumer, and the elim- 
ination of multiple profits. 

In conclusion, we recognize the 
great value of this conference com- 
posed, as it is, of men and women of 
many occupations, many interests and 
many minds, but all devoted to the 
right solution of the complex prob- 
lems arising out of a rapidly changing 
world order. 
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hosts to discuss Democracy and Business 
But the less pressing topic was discussed, 
too. William H. Ingersoll, the mar. 


ket manager of the watch company ‘}*” ay 
“which made the dollar famous,” had} 
been assigned Distribution and Demoe- (/"" del 
racy as his topic, and at any time the nian 
company of business men and sociolo- fe wl a 
gists assembled to listen to him, and te poe be 
the speakers which followed him, would )/* 
have been greatly interested in the crisp |!) a ih 
criticisms of existing trade conditions {**"* 
which, through favoritism and discrim- 7}! 
inatory practices, make democracy in dis- The Pel: 
tribution an impossibility. The wage- Fist Ane 
earner, Mr. Ingersoll pointed out, is” ay and Te 
more widely exploited as a consumer |! 2) * 
than as a producer. Two-thirds of what}! i 
he pays for his necessities has been ex-_ listed a 
pended upon distribution. Be fer York an 

Agnes Nestor, president of the Wome iil 
en’s Trade Union League of Chi- fen held in C 
cago, in her talk on Conserving Our gees and Pi 
Human Resources, emphasized the great ||! "2! 
need now on us of putting humanity first |i te ho 
in our mad rush to make munitions and ||\* ¢ ‘Va 
become “prepared.” Of what use, she td 3 2 ea 
asked, is a saved America if we have filed mth 
wasted our human resources in the |i «iat 
process? Very appropriately, after that, ait to wnd de 


came Prof. Harry F. Ward’s paper on ({) tet 
The Service Motive in the Business 
World with its appeal that we force 
“profiteering” to disappear from indus- 
try to the end that every one of us be- 
moved by the single desire to serve our 
day and generation. Dr. James P. War-/'!" 
basse held that we might save ourselves +i#® (ame 
a great deal of nervous strain, as well || @iniip; 
as a great deal of money, if we had {itt jeve: 
cooperative buying in America. And”! lnBos 
Mrs. Gilman admitted frankly that she |!!! Ao 
was .using the war need of releasing} }!20, bray 
women for service to “put over” an idea |!" lage 
which she has long cherished, i. e., that}! ue thee 
it is an enormous waste for a hundred }MUttl prog, 
women in every little community, each}! 1 sung 
to be spending several hours every day iit 

preparing a hundred separately cooked | !0 cine; { 
dinners for a hundred wage-earning hu 
bands who ought not to afford any such 
expensive form of individual service 
when one kitchen and perhaps five cooks: }" 
could do it all and do it better. 7 
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RIVAL WAR-TIME LABOR 


BODIES di 
HE first constituent assembly off Deng... 


the People’s Council of America Nita of the 
will be held in Minneapolis, September? }?", « ish 
1. Each of the ninety local branches Rtetary of ke 
and clubs and societies affiliated with the}, y. ‘ 
council will send to the conference one f: oe 
delegate for the first fifty members, one |! 
more for each additional thousand or 
major fraction thereof, with a limit of 
three in order that no one body cam | 
dominate. 
Those in attendance will represent 
such varied elements as single-taxers, la- }™ 
bor unions, women’s clubs, church bo re Ie 
les, socialists, and educators. They will) P® ve: = 
f Y q 


Y 


i 


ry to bring before the country the pro- 
‘ram of the People’s Council for a con- 
‘rete statement of America’s war aims, 
vad an early peace with no forcible an- 
;exations, no punitive indemnities, free- 
lom of development for all nations, and 
jtganization to maintain world peace. 
They will appeal to all members to work 
o repeal the conscription laws, to en- 
orce democratic control of foreign pol- 
y and diplomacy, and establish the 
srinciple of a referendum vote on peace 
‘nd war questions. 
The People’s Council was launched at 
vhe First American Conference for Dem- 
)cracy and Terms of Peace, New York, 
May 30 (see the Survey, June 9). 
since then local branches have been es- 
lablished in some eighteen states, from 
New York and Massachusetts to Cali- 
ornia and Oregon, and gatherings have 
een held in Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Pittsburg. 
| At the beginning’ many labor unions 
loined the People’s Council. Now, how- 
bver, a Workmen’s Council is organ- 
ved as a separate national unit. It is 
_@)hliated with the parent body as is any 
\ipther association or branch, having the 
; cht to send delegates to the Minneapo- 
hs conference. In New York city the 
4Yorkmen’s Council embraces the 
BUnited Hebrew ‘Trades, numbering 
250,000 men and women, each affliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
logether with some sixty-four local 
inions, among them the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, with 
membership of 180,000, painters, car- 
enters, jewelry makers and_ bakers’ 
inions. In Boston about 100 locals have 
lined. According to Jacob Panken, 
hairman, branches are being established 
ia every large city in the United States 
fo secure the endorsement of the People’s 
Wouncil program by the working people 


f and to function to maintain labor 


standards. 
To counter the movement and to as- 
ure the government that American la- 
“Boor will carry out its pledge of March 
2, “in stress or in storm to stand unre- 
servedly by the standards of liberty and 
Bhe safety and preservation of the ideals 
of our Republic,” thirty labor leaders 
vathered in New York city, July 28, and 
formed the American Alliance for Labor 
fend Democracy, with Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
labor, at its head. Frank Morrison, 
ecretary of the American Federation of 
Blabor, was made vice-chairman of the 
dliance; Robert Maisel was made di- 
ector of publicity, and the advisory com- 
ission includes such men as Ernest 
“B8ohm, James P. Holland, president of 
he New York State Federation of La- 
hor; Hugh Frayne, general organizer of 
the ‘A. F. of L., and Chester M. Wright, 
‘former editor “of the New York Cail. 
)fices will be opened at 280 Broadway 
ta week and immediately the work of 
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The HOUSE behind the BOOK 


The Great 
Question-Answerer 


Made in America; 
it covers the world 


UR firm had its beginning in New 

York more than three quarters of 

a century ‘ago and is therefore one 
of the very oldest. American publishing 
houses. 


Our first book-shop away down-town was 
very small when compared to our present 
I |-story up-town building. 


After a long experience in educational 
publishing we resolved to meet the need 
for a general reference work “made in 
America for Americans” but covering the 
entire world. 


That work; begun in 1885, -has now de- 
veloped into 


The New International 


Encyclopaedia $0 000 tink: 


SECOND EDITION; RECENTLY COMPLETED 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z; Printed Through- 
out from New Plates; Number of Volumes 
Increased; Size of Page Enlarged 
Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M. A., TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L.H.D. Litt.D. 


More than 500 contributors and office-editors 
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List of Prize-Questions, by which you can easily win a new 


STRONG POINTS 


1. Accuracy: All important 
articles written by specialists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted on 
any subject without fear of suc- 


| cessful contradiction. 


3. Comprehensiveness: covers a 
wider field than any other gen- 
eral reference work. It contains 
80,000 articles—30,000 more 
than any other encyclopaedia. 
4. Lucidity: written in language 
so plain that even the young 
folks can understand. 

5. Illustrations and Maps: 
carefully prepared to illuminate 
and explain the text. 

6. Convenience: printed on thin 
paper—not too thin but easy to 
handle and to leaf. 

7. Arrangement: all subjects 
alphabetically arranged and easy 
to find. 

8. Pronunciation: all except the 
most common words made clear 
by a simple phonetic system. 
Derivations also indicated. 

9. Bibliography: every impor- 
tant subject supplemented by a 
full list of books that may -be 
consulted. 

10. Courses of Reading and 
Study: afford specialized help to- 
ward self-instruction in leading 
branches of knowledge. 

11. Research Bureau Service: 
provides subscribers the free 
privilege of information from 
our Editors on any _ encyclo- 
paedic subject. 

12. Attractiveness: monthly 
prizes stimulate use of yolumes, 
thus increasing their interest 
and value. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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From first to last our best ability and the 
best outside aids in every field of endeavor 
have been brought to the upbuilding and 
perfection of THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
making it . 


A reference work that 
really helps 


Our House has stood behind the Book from 
start to finish. 
Other encyclopaedias have come and gone 
but THE NEW INTERNATIONAL remains a 
monument to conscientious effort and un- 
stinted expense. 
Our best reward is found in the fact that the 
American public has stood behind us and so 
stands today more loyally than ever for 
more sets of THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
have been sold thus far this year than 
during any like period since the work was 
originally published. A 
That’s because it is considered well-nigh invaluable We 
eS 


in every home, not only for the grown-ups but 
to help the young folks in their studies. fs 


’Tis yours; this easy way 


Send ia the Coupon at right and we / om Survey 

will forward free our 80-page Book Ss 8-17 

about the new knowledge, showing 1@) DODD 
1S) 

Specimen pages, Illustrations, Color- 4 MEAD & 

Plates, Maps, etc., with the SS Paciitnces 

reasonable price and easy terms Vea 449 Fourth Ave. 


New York City. 
Send me full in- 


on which THE NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL can just now be 
secured. Wewill also 


Vane formation regarding 
Y The New International 
AY Encyclopaedia with de- 


send you our Monthly 9 tails of the | present 
te Sarre, List of Prize~ 
ge uestlons 
ES Occupation........-seere eeeeees 
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FOOD FACTS 


FOOD FACTS 
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“METROPOLITAN LIFE. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Le ee ae 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company announces 
the publication of a new booklet— 


FOOD FACTS 


The following table of contents indicates its scope: 


CHAPTER I.—Where to Buy. 

CHAPTER II.—How to Buy Cheaply. 

CHAPTER III.—Clean Food and Disease 
Prevention. 

CHAPTER IV.—Wise Food and Health. 

CHAPTER V.—Cooking Foods. 

CHAPTER VI.—Good Food Habits. 


In this booklet Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, the author, 
brings out in simple language the fundamental facts in 
regard to the purchase, preparation and use of foods. 


This publication is a contribution on the part of the Com- 
pany to the present war preparation of the Country. 
Individual copies or limited supplies may be secured 
through the Metropolitan Representative in your city 
or by application to the 


Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


organizing branches of the alliance a] 
over the country will be begun. ; 

The formation of the alliance ma 
bring a split, it is predicted in the rank 
of organized labor. Among the organi 
zations which have allied themselves 
with the Workmen’s Council are thos 
unions which have consistently fough 
the leadership of Mr. Gompers as heat 
of the American Federation of Labor 
Moreover, Mr. Panken charges Pres 
dent Gompers, as head of the Labe 
Committee of the Council of Nation 
Defense, with having been a party to th 
letting of contracts that would suspen 
labor laws and trades-union regulatio 

On the other hand, the alliance assei 
that success of the socialistic propaganday 
already under way in the United States” 
dating from the St. Louis anti-war reso} 
lutions, will work to the benefit of they 
enemies of the nation. The allianet 
will combat this propaganda, promott 
harmony between employers and em 
ployes during the war and seek in othey 
ways to keep the industrial strength oF 
the nation at the maximum. i 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT I 
THE CHAIR 
MERICAN social workers hail th 
election of Sir Horace Plunkett t 
the chairmanship of the great Irish cong 
vention now held in Trinity College 
Dublin. While the two great parties oj 
Irishmen and rival factions within the 
have been fighting for a brand of hom 
rule which would satisfy their politica 
aspirations, Sir Horace and the mem¥eng§ 
of the Irish Agricultural Organizatiomf 
Society created by him in 1889 have lai# 
a material and imperishable foundatiog 
for the prosperity of a new and greate 
Ireland. Though belonging to one of 
the oldest families of the country and i) 
spite of frequent absences in this cour! 
try, where he owns cattle ranches ij 
whose management he takes a persona 
interest, and in England, where, in thi 
House of Commons, he represented — 
Dublin constituency for nine years, thi 
chief energies of his busy life have bee 
devoted to the practical task of organiza 
ing the people of his country into a 
economic commonwealth. 

Plunkett always has been a realist i 
politics., through sympathetic study « 
the common man and his needs, in tov 
and country, and in every nook and co} 
ner of Ireland, not through theoretic: 
reasoning, he arrived at a policy of o1| 
ganization from within which, thoug) 
so far only applied in a comparativel) 
small sector of the national life, alread# 
has borne much fruit. If a spirit of 
fairness and practical common sens’ 
tinged with the romance of historic: 
reverence and with the optimism of 
steadfast look into the future, is neede 
by the convention, to achieve what ai 
Irishmen and friends of Ireland desire— 
unity and a national purpose—those gif 
the chairman’ will bring to it. 


